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CHAPTER XXII, 


THE room was large with that air of 
bare and respectable shabbiness which 
is the right thing in a long-established 
private hotel—with large pieces of 
mahogany furniture, and an old- 
fashioned carpet worn, not bare ex- 
actly, but dim, the pattern half 
obliterated here and there, which is 
far more correct and comme il faut 
than the glaring newness and luxury 
of modern caravanseries. As Mr. 
Williamson, like a true Englishman 
(a Scotsman in this particular merely 
exaggerates the peculiarity), loved the 
costly all the better for making no 
show of being costly, it was naturally 
at one of these grimly expensive 
places that he was in the habit of 
staying in London. A large window, 
occupying almost one entire side of 
the room, filled it with dim even- 
ing light, and a view of roofs and 
chimneys, against which Katie’s little 
figure showed as she came forward 
asking, “Is it any one I know?” 
It was not a commanding, or even 
very graceful figure, though round 
and plump, with the softened curves 
of youth, When the new comers 
advanced to meet her, and she saw 
behind her father’s middle-aged form, 
the slimmer outlines of a young 
man, Katie made another step for- 
ward with an increase of interest. 
She had expected some contempor- 
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aries of papa’s, such as he was in the 
habit of bringing home with him to 
dinner, and not a personage on her 
own level. Mr. Williamson, in his 
good-humoured cordiality, stepped for- 
ward something like a showman, with 
a new object which he feels will make 
a sensation. 

“You will never guess who this is,” 
he said, “so I will not keep ye in 
suspense, Katie. This is our new 
neighbour at Loch Houran, Lord 
Erradeen. Think of me meeting him 
just by chance on the pavey, as ye 
may say, of a London street, and us 
next door to each other, to use a 
vulgar expression, at home!”’ 

“Which is the vulgar expression ?” 
said Katie. She was very fond of her 
father, but yet liked people to see that 
she knew better. She held out her 
hand frankly to Walter, and though 
she was only a round-about, bread-and- 
butter little girl with nothing but 
money, she was far more at her ease 
than he was. “I am very glad to 
make your acquaintance, Lord Erra- 
deen,” she said. “We were just 
wondering whether we should meet 
you anywhere. We have only been a 
week in town.” 

“T don’t think we should have been 
likely to meet,” said Walter with that 
tone of resentment which had become 
natural to him, “if I had not been 
so fortunate as to encounter Mr. 
Williamson as he says, on the pavé.” 
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Katie was not pleased by this 
speech. She thought that Walter 
was rude, and implied that the society 
which he frequented was too fine for 
the Williamsons, and she also thought 
that he meant a laugh at her father’s 
phraseology, neither of which offences 
were at all in the young man’s in- 
tention. 

“Oh,” Katie cried, resentful too, 
“papa and I go to a great many 
places—unless you mean Marlborough 
House and that sort of thing. Oh, 
Captain Underwood!” she added 
next moment in a tone of surprise. 
The appearance of Captain Under- 
wood evidently suggested to her, ideas 
not at all in accordance with that of 
Marlborough House. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘ Miss Williamson : 
you scarcely expected to see me. It 
is not often that a man is equally 
intimate with two distinct branches of 
a family, is it? But I always was a 
fortunate fellow, and here I am back 
in your circle again.” 

Walter’s mind was considerably pre- 
occupied by his own circumstances, 
and by the novelty of this new meet- 
ing; but yet he was quick-witted 
enough to remark with some amuse- 
ment the recurrence of the old situa- 
tion with which he was quite ac- 
quainted—the instinctive repugnance 
of the feminine side everywhere to 
this companion of his, and the toler- 
ance and even friendliness of the men. 
Katie did all but turn her back upon 
Underwood before his little speech 
was ended. She said, “ Will you ring 
for dinner, papa?” without making 
the slightest reply to it; and indeed, 
after another glance from one to the 
other, retired to the sofa from which 
she had risen, with a little air of 
having exhausted this new incident, 
and indifference to anything that could 
follow, which piqued Walter. Had 
she been a noble person either in fact 
or in appearance, of an imposing figure 
and proportions even, it might have 
seemed less insupportable ; but that a 
little dumpy girl should thus lose all 
interest in him, classifying him in a 


moment with his companion, was be- 
yond Lord Erradeen’s patience. He 
felt bitterly ashamed of Underwood, 
and eager even, in his anger at this 
presumptuous young woman’s hasty 
judgment, to explain how it was that 
he was in Underwood’s company. But 
as he stood biting his lip in the half- 
lighted room, he could not but remem 
ber how very difficult it would be to 
explain it. Why was he in Under- 
wood’s company? Because he could 
get admittance to none better. Marl- 
borough House! He felt himself grow 
red all over, with a burning shame, 
and anger against fate. And when 
he found himself seated by Katie’s 
side at the lighted table, and subject 
to the questions with which it was 
natural to begin conversation, his 
embarrassment was still greater. She 
asked him had he been here and there. 
That great ball at the French Embassy 
that everybody was talking about—of 
course he had been there? And at 
the Duke’s—Katie did not consider it 
necessary to particularise what duke, 
confident that no Christian, connected 
ever so distantly with Loch Houran, 
could have any doubt on the subject. 
Was the decoration of the new dining- 
room so magnificent as people said ? 
Walter’s blank countenance, his brief 
replies, the suppressed reluctance with 
which he said anything at all, had the 
strangest effect upon Katie. After a 
while she glanced at Captain Under- 
wood, who was talking with much 
volubility to her father, and with a 
very small, almost imperceptible 
shrug of her little shoulders, turned 
away and addressed herself to her 
dinner. This from a little girl who 
was nobody, who was not even very 
pretty, who betrayed her plebeian 
origin in every line of her plump 
form, and fresh little commonplace 
face, was more than Walter could 
bear. 

“You must think me dreadfully 
ignorant of the events of society,” he 
said, “ but the fact is I have not been 
going out at all. It is not very long, 
you are aware, since I came into the 
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property, and—there have been a 
great many things to do.” 

“T have always heard,” said Katie, 
daintily consuming a delicate entrée, 
with her eyes upon her plate as if that 
was her sole interest, ‘‘ that the Erra- 
deen estates were all in such order 
that there was never anything for the 
heir to do.” 

“You speak,” said Walter, “as if 
they changed hands every year.” 

“Oh, not that exactly ; but I remem- 
ber three, and I might have remem- 
bered others, for we have only been 
at Loch Houran since papa got so 
rich.” 

“ What a pleasant way of remem- 
bering dates !” 

“ Do you think so, Lord Erradeen ? 
Now I should think that to have been 
rich always, and your father before 
you, and never to have known any 
difference, would be so much more 
pleasant.” 

“There may perhaps be something 
to be said on both sides,” said Walter ; 
“but Iam no judge, for the news of 
my elevation, such as it is, came to me 
very suddenly, too suddenly to be 
agreeable, without any warning.” 

Katie reconsidered her decision in 
the matter of Lord Erradeen; perhaps 
though he knew nobody, he might 
not be quite unworthy cultivation, 
and besides, she had finished her 
entrée. She said, “ Didn’t you know?” 
turning to him again her once-averted 
eyes. 

“T had not the faintest idea; it 
came upon me like a thunderbolt,” 
he said. “You perceive that you 
must treat me with a little indulgence 
in respect to dukes, &c.—even if I had 
any taste for society, which I haven’t,” 
he added, with a touch of bitterness 
in his tone. 

“Oh,” said Katie, looking at him 
much more kindly; then she bent 
towards him with quite unexpected 
familiarity, and said, lowering her 
voice, but in the most distinct whisper, 
“ And where then did you pick up 
that odious man?” 

Walter could not but laugh as he 
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looked across the table at the uncon- 
scious object of this attack. 

“TI observe that ladies never like 
him,” he said ; “at home it is the 
same.” 

“Oh, I should think so,” cried 
Katie, “everybody thought it was such 
a pity that Lord Erradeen took him 
up—and then to see him with you! 
Oona Forrester would be very sorry,” 
Katie added after a pause. 

“« Miss Forrester |” Walter felt him- 
self colour high with pleasure at the 
sound of this name, and feeling it a 
sort of self-betrayal, coloured yet 
more. ‘ You know her?” 

Katie turned round upon him with 
a mixture of amusement and disdain. 
“ Know her! is there any one on the 
loch, or near it, that doesn’t know 
her?” she said. 

“T beg your pardon,” cried Walter. 
“T forgot for the moment.” Then he 
too retired within himself for so long 
atime that it was Katie’s turn to be 
affronted. He devoted himself to his 
dinner too, but he did not eat. At 
last ‘‘ Why should she be sorry ?” he 
asked curtly as if there had been no 
pause. 

“ How can I tell you now while he 
sits there?” said Katie, lowering her 
voice; “some other time perhaps— 
most likely you will call in the day- 
time, in the morning, now that we 
have made your acquaintance.” 

“Tf you will permit me,” Walter 
said. 

“ Oh yes, we will permit you. Papa 
has always wanted to know you, and 
so have I since—if you are let come : 
but perhaps you will not be let come, 
Lord Erradeen.” 

“ Will not be Jet? What does that 
mean ? and since when, may I ask, have 
you been so kind as to want to know 
me? I wish I had been aware.” 

*¢ Since well, of course, since you 
were Lord Erradeen,” said the girl, 
“we did not know of you before: and 
people like us who have nothing but 
money are always very fond of know- 
ing a lord—everybody says so at least. 
And it is true, ina way. Papa likes 
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it very much indeed. He likes to say 
my friend, the Earl of ,or my 
friend, the Duke of . He knows a 
great many lords, though perhaps you 
would not think it. He is very popu- 
lar with fine people. They say he is 
not at all vulgar considering, and never 
takes anything upon him. Oh, yes, I 
know it all very well. Iam anew 
person in the other way—l believe it 
is far more what you call snobbish— 
but I can’t bear the fine people. Of 
course they are very nice to me; but 
I always remember that they think I 
am not vulgar considering, and that I 
never pretend to be better than I am.” 

There was something in this address 
spoken with a little heat, which touched 
Walter’s sense of humour, a faculty 
which in his better moods made his own 
position, with all its incongruities, 
ruefully amusing to him. “I wonder,” 
he said, “if I pretend to be better 
than Iam? But then I should require 
in the first place to know what I am 
more distinctly than I do. Now you, 
on that important point, have, I pre- 
sume, no doubt or difficulty?” 

“‘ Not the least,” she said, interrupt- 
ing him. “The daughter of a rich 
Glasgow man who is nobody—that is 
what I am—everybody knows; but you, 
my lord, you are a noble person of one 
of the oldest families, with the best 
blood in your veins, with———” She 
had been eying him somewhat anta- 
gonistically, but here she broke off, 
and fell a laughing. ‘I don’t believe 
you care a bit about it,” she said. 
* Are you going with us to the theatre 
to see the Falcon, Lord Erradeen?” 

“What is the Falcon ?” he said. 

“ You have not seen it nor heard of 
it? Itis Mr. Tennyson’s,” said Katie 
with a little awe. “ How is it possible 
you have not heard? Don’t you know 
that lovely story? It is a poor gentle- 
man who has nothing but a falcon, 
and the lady he loves comes to see 
him. She is a widow (that takes 
away the interest a little, but it is 
beautiful all the same) with a sick 
child. When he sees her coming he 
has to prepare an entertainment for 











her, and there is nothing but his 
falcon, so he sacrifices it, though it 
breaks his heart. And oh, to see the 
terrible stage bird that is brought in, as 
if that could be his grand hawk! You 
feel so angry, you are forced to laugh 
till you cry again. That kind of story 
should never be brought to the literal, 
do you think it should ?” 

“* And what happens?” said Walter, 
young enough to be interested, though 
not sufficiently well-read to know. 

“Oh, you might guess. She had 
come to ask him for his falcon to save 
her child. What could it be else? It 
is just the contrariety of things.” 

“You cannot know very much, Miss 
Williamson, of the contrariety of 
things.” 

“ Oh, do you think so ! Why shouldn’t 
I? I think I am precisely the person 
todo so. It seems to mein my expe- 
rience,” she added, fixing a look upon 
him which seemed to Walter’s con- 
science to mean a great deal more 
than it was possible Katie could mean, 
“that almost everything goes wrong.” 

“That is a most melancholy view 
to take.” 

“ But so is everything melancholy,” 
said the girl. Her little simple physi- 
ognomy, her rosy cheeks and blue 
eyes, the somewhat blunted profile 
(for Katie had no features, as she was 
aware) and altogether commonplace 
air of the little person who produced 
these {wonderful sentiments amused 
Walter beyond measure. He laughed 
perhaps more than was strictly deco- 
rous, and drew the attention of Mr. 
Williamson, who, absorbed in his talk 
with Underwood, had almost forgotten 
his more important guest. 

“ What is the joke?” he said. “TI 
am glad to see you are keeping his 
lordship amused, Katie, for the cap- 
tain and me we have got upon other 
subjects concerning the poor gentle- 
man, your predecessor, Lord Erradeen. 
Poor fellow ! that was a very sad busi- 
ness: not that I would say there was 
much to be regretted before the pre- 
sent bearer of the title,” the rich man 
added with a laugh ; “but at your age 
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you could well have waited a little, 
and the late lord was a very nice 
fellow till he fell into that melancholy 
way.” 

“Ttold you everything was melan- 
choly,” said Katie in an undertone. 

“ And I,” said the young man in the 
same suppressed voice, “ shall I too fall 
into a melancholy way?” He laughed 
as he said so, but it was not a laugh 
of pleasure. Could he do nothing 
without having this family mystery— 
family absurdity—thrust into his face 4 

“If you want your cigar, papa—” 
said Katie getting up, “and you can’t 
live without that, any of you gentle- 
men—I had better go. Let laws and 
learning, wit and wisdom die, so long 
as you have your cigars. But the car- 
riage is ordered at a quarter to ten, 
and Lord Erradeen is coming, he says. 
In any case you must come, you know. 
I can’t go without you,” she said, with 
a little imperative air. It was enough 
to make any one laugh to see the 
grand air of superiority which this 
little person took upon her, and her 
father greeted her exit with a loud 
laugh of enjoyment and admiration. 

“She is mistress and more, as we 
say in Scotland,” he said, “and there 
must be no trifling where my Katie is 
concerned. We will have to keep to 
the minute. So you are coming with 
us, Lord Erradeen? What will you 
do, Underwood? I’m doubting if 
what they call the poetical dramaw will 
be much in your way.” 

To which Underwood replied with 
some embarrassment that it certainly 
was not at all in his way. He liked 
Nelly Somebody in a burlesque, and he 
was always fond of a good ballet, but 
as for Shakespeare and that sort of 
thing, he owned it was above him. 
Good Mr. Williamson disapproved of 
ballets utterly, and administered a 
rebuke on the spot. 

“T hope you are not leading Lord 
Erradeen into the like of that. It is 
very bad for a young man to lose 
respect for women, and how you can 
keep any after those exhibitions is 
beyond me. Well, I will not say I 





take a great interest, like Katie, in 
poetry and all that. I like a good 
laugh. So long as it is funnyI am 
like a bairn, I delight in a play: but 
I am not so sure that I can give my 
mind to it when it’s serious, Lord ! 
we’ve enough of seriousness in real 
life. And as for your bare-faced love- 
making before thousands of people, I 
just can’t endure it. You will think 
me a prejudiced old fogey, Lord 
Erradeen. It makes me blush,” said 
this elderly critic, going off into a 
laugh ; but blush he did, through all 
the honest red upon his natural cheeks, 
notwithstanding his laugh, and his 
claret, and his cigar. Was he a world 
behind his younger companion who 
glanced at him with a sensation of 
mingled shame, contempt, and respect, 
or was he a world above him? Walter 
was so confused in the new atmo- 
sphere he had suddenly begun to 
breathe, that he could not tell. Butit 
was altogether new at all events, and 
novelty is something in the monotony 
of life. 

“ T’ll see you at the club after,” said 
Underwood, as they loitered waiting 
for Miss Williamson at the hotel door. 
But Walter made him no reply. 

Now Lord Erradeen, though he had 
been perverse all his life, and had 
chosen the evil and rejected the good 
in many incomprehensible ways, was 
not—or this history would never have 
been written—without that finer fibre 
in him which responds to everything 
that is true and noble. How strange 
this jumble is in that confusion 
of good and evil which we call the 
mind of man! How to hear of a 
generous action will bring tears to the 
eyes of one whose acts are all selfish, 
and whose heart is callous to suffer- 
ings of which he is the cause—with 
what a noble fervour he will applaud 
the self-sacrifice of the man, who in 
that language by which it is the 
pleasure of the nineteenth century to 
make heroism just half-ridiculous, and 
so save itself from the highflown 
“never funked and never lied; I 
guess he didn’t know how:” and how 
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he will be touched to the heart by 
the purity of a romantic love, he 
who for himself feeds on the garbage 
—and all this without any conscious 
insincerity, the best part of him more 
true and real all the time than 
the worst! Walter, to whom his 
own domestic surroundings had been 
irksome, felt a certain wholesome 
novelty of pleasure when he set out 
between the father and daughter to 
see what Mr. Williamson called the 
“poetical dramaw,” a thing hitherto 
much out of the young man’s way. 
He had been of late in all kinds of 
unsavoury places, end had done his 
best to debase his imagination with 
the burlesques ; but yet he had not 
been able to obliterate his own capa- 
city for better things. And when he 
stood looking over the head of Katie 
Williamson, and saw the lady of the 
poet’s tale come into the poor house 
of her chivalrous lover, the shock with 
which the better nature in him came 
uppermost, gave him a pang in the 
pleasure and the wonder of it. This 
was not the sort of heroine to whom 
he had accustomed himself: but the 
old Italian romancer, the noble English 
poet, and the fine passion and high 
perceptions of the actors, who could 
understand and interpret both, were 
not in vain for our prodigal. When 
that lady paused in the humble door- 
way clothed in high reverence and 
poetry, not to speak of the modest 
splendour of her mature beauty and 
noble Venetian dress, he felt himself 
blush, like good Mr. Williamson, to 
remember all the less lovely images 
he had seen. He could not applaud ; 
it would have been a profanation. 
_ He was still pure enough in the midst 
of uncleanness, and high enough 
though familiar with baseness, to be 
transported for the moment out of 
himself. 

The other two formed a somewhat 
comical counterbalance to Walter’s 
emotion ; not that they were by any 
means unfeeling spectators. Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s interest in the story was 
unfeigned. As Mrs. Kendal poured 


forth that heartrending plea of a 
mother for her child, the good man 
accompanied her words by strange 
muffled sounds which were quite be- 
yond his control: and which called 
forth looks of alarm from Katie who 
was his natural guardian, and who 
herself maintained a dignified pro- 
priety as having witnessed this moving 
scene before. But the running com- 
mentary sotto voce, which he kept up 
throughout, might have furnished an 
amusing secondary comedy to any im- 
partial bystander. “ Bless us all!” said 
Mr. Williamson, “ two useless servants 
doing nothing, and not a morsel in 
the house! How do ye make that 
out!” “ Lordsake! has he killed the 
hawk? but that’s just manslaughter : 
and a tough morsel I would say for 
the lady, when all’s done.” ‘ What 
is it she’s wanting—just the falcon 
he’s killed for her. Tchick! Tchick! 
Now I call that an awful pity, Katie. 
Poor lady! and poor fellow! and he 
has to refuse her! Well, he should 
not have been so hasty. After all she 
did not eat a morsel of it ; and what 
ailed that silly old woman there to 
toss up a bit omelette or something, 
to save the bird—and they’re so clever 
at omelettes abroad,” the good man 
said, with true regret. “Oh, papa, 
how material you are! Don’t you 
know it’s always like that in life?” 
cried Katie. ‘I know nothing of the 
kind,” said her father, \indignantly. 
““What is the use of being a poet, as 
you call it, if ye cannot find some 
other way and not break their hearts ? 
Poor lad! Now that’s a thing I can’t 
understand—a woman like that come 
pleading to you, and you have to refuse 
her!” Katie looked round upon her 
father with her little air of oracle. 
“ Don’t you see, papa, that’s the story ! 
it’s to wring our hearts he wrote it.” 
Mr. Williamson paid no attention to 
this. He went on softly with his 
“Tchick! tchick!” and when all was 
over dried his eyes furtively and got 
ap with haste, almost impatience, 
drawing a long breath. “It’s just 
all nonsense,” he said. ‘I'll not be 
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brought here again to be made un- 
happy. So she’s to get him instead of 
the bird—but, bless me! what good 
will that do her? that will never save 
her bairn.” 

“Tt will satisfy the public, more or 
less,” said a voice behind. 

Walter had been aware that some 
one else had come into the box, who 
stood smiling, listening to the conver- 
sation, and now bent forward to 
applaud as if aware that his applause 
meant something. Katie turned half 
round, with a little nod and smile. 

“Did you hear papa?” she said. 
“Oh, tell Mr. Tennyson! he is quite 
unhappy about it. Are you unhappy 
too, Lord Erradeen? for you don’t 
applaud, or say a word.” 

“ Applaud!” Walter said. “I feel 
that it would be taking a liberty. 
Applaud what? That beautiful lady 
who is so much above me, or the great 
poet who is above all? I should like 
to go away and draw breath, and let 
myself down a 


“Toots!” said Mr. Williamson, 


“it is just all nonsense. He should 


not have been so hasty. And now I 
would just like to know,” he added, 
with an air of defiance, “what hap- 
pened to that bairn: to want a falcon 
and get a stepfather! that was an ill 
way tocure him. Hoots! it’s all non- 
sense. Put on your cloak, Katie, and 
let us get away.” 

“But I like you, Lord Erradeen, 
for what you say,” cried Katie. “It 
was too beautiful to applaud. Oh, 
tell Mrs. Kendal! She looked like a 
picture. I should like to make her a 
curtsey, not clap my hands as you 
do.” 

“You will bid me tell Boccaccio 
next?” said the new-comer. ‘“ These 
are fine sentiments; but the actors 
would find it somewhat chilly if they 
had no applause. They would think 
nobody cared.” 

‘‘Lord Innishouran,” said Katie, 
“ papa has forgotten his manners. He 
ought to have introduced to you Lord 
Erradeen.” 

Walter was as much startled as if 
he had been the veriest cockney whose 


bosom had ever been fluttered by in- 
troduction to a lord. He looked at 
the first man of his rank (barring 
those damaged ones at Underwood’s 
club) whom he had met, with the 
strangest sensation. Lord Innis- 
houran was the son of the Duke—the 
great potentate of those northern 
regions. He was a man who might 
make Walter’s career very easy to him, 
or, alas! rather might have made it, 
had he known him on his first coming 
to London. The sense of all that might 
be involved in knowing him, made the 
young man giddy as he stood oppo- 
site to his new acquaintance. Lord 
Innishouran was not of Walter's 
age. The duke was the patriarch 
of the Highlands, and lived like a 
man who never meant to die. This 
gentleman, who at forty-five was still 
only his father’s heir, had taken to 
the arts by way of making an inde- 
pendent position for himself. He was 
a dilettante in the best sense of the 
word, delighting in everything that was 
beautiful. Walter’s enthusiasm had 
been the best possible introduction for 
him ; and what a change there seemed 
in the young man’s world and all his 
prospects as he walked home after 
taking leave of the Williamsons with 
Innishouran’s, not Underwood’s, arm 
within his own ! 

“T cannot understand how it is 
that we have not met before. It 
would have been my part to seek you 
out if Thad known you were in 
town,” his new friend said. “I hope 
now you will let me introduce you to 
my wife. The duke has left town— 
he never stays a moment longer than 
he can help. And everything is com- 
ing toanend, Still I am most happy 
to have made your acquaintance. You 
knew the Williamsons, I suppose, 
before? They are excellent people— 
not the least vulgarity about .them, 
because there’s no pretension. And 
Katie is a clever girl, not without 
ambition. She is quite an heiress, J 
suppose you know——” 

“T don’t know—any one, or any- 
thing,” Walter said. 

“ Come, that is going too far,” said 
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the other, with a laugh. “I presume 
you don’t care for society. That is a 
young man’s notion; but society is 
not so bad a thing. It never answers 
to withdraw from it altogether. Yes, 
Katie is an heiress. She is to have 
all the Loch Houran property, I 
believe, besides a good deal of 
money.” 

“T thought,” said Walter, “there 
were several sons.” 

“One—one only; and he has the 
business, with the addition also of a 
good deal of money. Money is a 
wonderful quality—it stands instead 
of a great many other things to our 
friends there. I am fond of intellect 
myself, but it must be allowed that 
the most cultivated mind would not 
do for any man what his money does 
at once for that good neighbour of 
ours—who is a most excellent fellow 
all the same.” 

“T have met him for the first time 
to-day,” said Walter, “in the most 
accidental way.” 

“Ah! I thought you had known 
them; but it is true what Isay. I 
look upon money with a certain awe. 
It is inscrutable. The most perfect 
of artists—you and I when we most 
look up to them, do also just a little 
look down upon them! No, perhaps 
that is too strong. At all events, 
they are there on sufferance. They 
are not of us, and they know it. 
Whether they care for us too much, 
or whether they don’t care at all, 
there is still that uneasy conscious- 
ness. But with this good-natured 
millionaire, nothing of the sort. He 
has no such feeling.” 

“Perhaps because his feelings are 
not so keen. Miss Williamson has 
just been telling me what you say— 
that her family are considered not 
vulgar because they never pretend to 
be better than they are.” 

“Ah!” cried Lord Innishouran, 
startled, “did Katie divine that? She 
is cleverer than I thought—and a 
very fine fortune, and an ambitious 
little person. I hope her money will 
go to consolidate some property at 
home, and not fall into a stranger’s 
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hands. I am all for the Highlands, 
you see, Erradeen.” 

“ And I know so little about them,” 
said Walter. 

But nevertheless he knew very well 
what was meant, and there was a 
curious sensation in his mind which he 
could not describe to himself, as if 
some perturbation, whether outside or 
in he could not tell which, was calmed. 
He had agreat deal of talk with his new 
friend as they threaded the noisy little 
circle of the streets, among the shout- 
ing link-boys and crowds of carriages, 
then reached the calm and darkness of 
the thoroughfares beyond. Lord 
Innishouran talked well, and his talk 
was of a kind so different from that of 
Underwood’s noisy coterie, that the 
charm of the unusual, added to so 
many other novel sensations, made a 
great impression upon Walter’s mind, 
always sensitive and open to a new 
influence. He felt a hot flush of 
shame come over him when walking 
thus through the purity of the night, 
and in the society of a man who 
talked about great names and things, 
he remembered the noise of the club, 
the heated air full of smoke and in- 
anities, the jargon of the racecourse 
and the stables. These things filled 
him with disgust, for the moment at 
least, just as the duets had given 
him-a sense of disgust and impa- 
tience at Sloebury. His new friend 
only left him at the door of his rooms, 
which happened to lie in Lord Innis- 
houran’s way,and bade him good-night, 
promising to call on him in the morn- 
ing. Walter had not been in his rooms 
so early for many a day. He hesitated 
whether or not to go out again, for he 
had not any pleasure in his own 
society ; but pride came to the rescue, 
and he blushed at the thought of 
darting out like a truant schoolboy, 
as soon as the better influence was 
withdrawn. Pride prevented him from 
thus running away from himself. He 
took a book out of the shelves, which 
he had not done for so long. But soon 
the book dropped aside, and he began to 
review thestrange circumstances of the 
evening. In a moment, as it seemed, 














his horizon had changed. Hitherto, 
except in so far as money wasconcerned, 
he had derived no advantage from his 
new rank. Now everything seemed 
opening before him. He could not be 
unmoved in,this moment of transi- 
tion. Perhaps the life which was 
called fast had never contained any 
real temptation to Walter. It had 
come in and invaded the indolence of 
his mind and filled the vacant house of 
his soul, swept and garnished but un- 
occupied, according to the powerful 
simile of Scripture ; but there was no 
tug at his senses now urging him to go 
back to it. And then he thought, 
with a certain elation, of Lord Innis- 
houran, and pleasurably of the 
Williamsons. Katie, was that her 
name? He could not but laugh to 
himself at the sudden realisation of 
the visionary Miss Williamson after 
all that had been said. What would 
Julia Herbert say? But Julia Herbert 
had become dim to Lord Erradeen as 
if she had been a dozen years away. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Next morning Lord Innishouran 
fulfilled his promise of calling, and 
made his appearance almost before 
Walter, following the disorderly 
usages of the society into which he 
had fallen, was ready to receive him. 
The middle-aged eldest son was a man 
of exact virtue, rising early, keeping 
punctual hours, and in every way con- 
ducting himself as became one whose 
position made him an example to the 
rest of the world. And he was one 
who had a deep sense of the duties of 
his position. It seemed to him that this 
young man was in a bad way. “He 
is at a crisis, evidently at a crisis,” 
he had said to his wife, “anda good 
influence may be everything for him.” 
“ He should marry Katie Williamson,” 
said Lady Innishouran. “The Erra- 
deens may be odd as you say, but they 
always manage to do well for them- 
selves.” ‘“ Not always, not always, my 
dear ; the property seems to grow, but 
the men come to little,’ Innishouran 
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said, shaking his head ; and he left his 
house with the full intention of be- 
coming a “ good influence” to Walter. 
He proposed at once to put him up 
at the most irreproachable and dis- 
tinguished of clubs, and asked him 
to dinner on the spot. “I am afraid 
there is nobody of consequence left 
whom I can ask to meet you,” he said ; 
“ but in any case Lady Innishouran is 
anxious to make your acquaintance,” 

The Innishourans belonged to the 
ranks of those very great people for 
whom the season endsmuchearlierthan 
for others. The duke had gone home 
early in June, and his son held that 
in the end of that month there 
was nobody of consequence left, ex- 
cept, he said to himself, cabinet 
ministers, who were perhaps something 
too much for a young Highland lord. 

“ And you must take your seat,” he 
said, “that is a matter of duty. If 
we had met earlier the duke would 
of course have been one of your sup- 
porters. I am sure my father will 
regret it very much. But, however, it 
can’t be helped, and I, you know, don’t 
occupy the necessary position; but 
there will be no difficulty in that re- 
spect.” 

This was very different from Walter’s 
fine misanthropic Byronic idea of soli- 
tary grandeur, and defiance of the star- 
ing ranks of superannuated peers. “I 
am no politician,” he said awkwardly. 
“T had scarcely thought it was worth 
the while.” “It is always worth 
while to assume the privileges of your 
position,” Lord Innishouran said. 
Walter was taken possession of alto- 
gether by this good influence. And 
forthwith his path lay in a course of 
golden days. It was characteristic of 
Walter that it gave him no trouble to 
break his old ties, perhaps because of 
the fact that he had not, so to speak, 
made them by any exercise of his will, 
but simply drifted into them by the 
exertions of those who meant to bene- 
fit by his weakness. He did not, per- 
haps, put this into words, but yet felt 
it with a sort of interior conviction 
which was deeper than all those super- 
ficial shades of sentiment which bind 
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some men to the companions of the 
day, even when they care little for 
them. Perhaps it was selfishness, 
perhaps strength—it is difficult some- 
time to discriminate. 

Thus Captain Underwood, after his 
interrupted, but latterly almost un- 
broken, sway over the young man’s 
time and habits, found himself sud- 
denly left in the lurch, and quite 
powerless over his pupil. The captain 
tried in the first place the easy tone of 
use and wont. 

“Come, Erradeen,”’ he said, “ we 
shall be late. You forget the engage- 
ment you made with So-and-so, and So- 
and-so—” 

“T think it was you who made the 
engagement,” Walter said. “ I am not 
going to keep it anyhow. I am going 
with Innishouran to——”’ 

“With Lord Innishouran!” the 
other cried, overawed. “So then,” he 
said, with such a sneer as is often 
effectual with the young and generous, 
‘now that you have got in with the 
big-wigs you mean to throw your old 
friends over.” 

“T don’t know much about old 
friends,” Walter said. “I don’t call 
the fellows at your club old friends.” 

And then Captain Underwood made 
one of those mistakes which persons of 
inferior breeding are so apt to make. 
“You were glad enough to have them 
when you had nobody else to take any 
notice of you,” he said. This was after 
two or three attempts to recover his 
old standing, and when he began to 
feel a certain exasperation. Walter, 
though he was irritable by nature, 
had so much the best of the argument 
at this moment that he kept his 
temper. 

“T don’t think,” he said, “that I 
ever was very glad. I allowed myself 
to be drawn into it faute de mieux.” 

“‘ And now I suppose you think you 
can throw me off too, like an old glove, 
in your infernal Scotch, cold-blooded 
way!” cried the captain. 

“Am I Scotch?” said Lord Erra- 
deen. 

It was not: much wonder, perhaps, 
if Underwood lost his temper. But 


another time he took matters more 
wisely. He would not give up in‘'a 
fit of temper the hold he thought he 
had obtained upon the young man. 
Was it a want of feeling on the part 
of Walter thus to separate himself 
without compunction from the man 
who had in his way exerted all his 
powers to please him? The question 
is a difficult one. Lord Erradeen’s 
eyes (however, he said to himself) 
had been open all the time: he had 
always known what Underwood’s 
object was. 

And yet as always it was a little 
difficult to formulate the motives of 
Underwood. Very few indeed have 
their motives cut and dried to be 
classified at the pleasure of the spec- 
tator. He was an adventurer by 
profession, and lived by his wits, 
preferring that existence of hap- 
hazard to other more steady and 
certain ways of existence. He had 
been the companion and associate 
of the late Lord Erradeen, who was 
weak and undefined in all his ways, 
one of those who are, as people say, 
easily led away. When that un- 
fortunate person fell into the gloom 
in which he died, which some people 
said was disease of the mind and some 
of the body, Captain Underwood had 
found his occupation gone ; and it had 
occurred to him that the best thing 
he could do was to put himself in the 
path of the new lord, whose claims 
were very well known in Scotland, and 
among the hangers-on of the family, 
though not to himself. He had spent 
a great deal of time and trouble 
in securing, as he thought, this new 
lord. And if he was not altogether 
in despair now, it was because Walter 
Methven had already slipped through 
his hands, and been secured again ; a 
course of incident which might be re- 
peated. And though he had considered 
Walter as a pigeon to be plucked, as 
a weakling to be twisted to his own 
purposes, as a sort of milch cow to 
supply him with the luxuries and 
ready money he wanted, it must 
not be supposed that his intentions to 
Walter were wholly evil. He had 




















already saved him more than once 
from plunderers more remorseless than 
himself, and it had always been a 
question with him whether he might 
not employ his knowledge of the family 
history for Walter’s advantage as well 
as for his own. He meant, it is 
searcely necessary to say, to secure his 
own in the first place ; but when that 
was done, he was willing enough to 
be of use to Walter too. If the 
young man had ever confided in him, 
Underwood would have advised him 
to the best of his judgment. He would 
have warned him not to kick against 
the pricks, to give in to that which 
was evidently the leading influence in 
the family, whatever it was, and to 
shape his life according to that guid- 
ance. He would have impressed upon 
him the uneasy life and untimely end 
of his predecessor. He had it in 
him, he felt, to have been the good 
genius of young Erradeen. But that 
haughty young fellow would not hear 
a word ; and what could he do except 
treat him as a pigeon to be plucked, 
though still with a benevolent inten- 
tion, in accordance with his old alle- 
giance to the family, to save him from 
other plunderers as far as possible ? 
He was very unwilling, as may be sup- 
posed, to resign his protégé and victim, 
and made spasmodic attempts to regain 
his “influence.” At all times this “ in- 
fluence” had been held precariously, 
and had it been a virtuous one like 
that of Lord Innishouran, Walter’s 
mentor and guide might have called 
forth the sympathy of the spectator ; 
for he had many things to bear from 
the young man’s quick temper, and 
the occasional dissatisfaction with 
himself and all things around which 
made him so difficult to deal with. 
Underwood, however, after his first 
disappointment, did not despair. The 
changeable young fellow, upon whom 
no one could calculate, whose mind 
was so uncertain, who would shoot off 
at a tangent in the most unexpected 
way, might as suddenly, as he had 
abandoned, turn to him again. 

Miss Williamson received her new 
acquaintance very graciously when he 
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went to see her next day. She met 
him with all the ease of an old ac- 
quaintance. 

“Papa hag been so busy,” she said, 
“ putting John into the business, that 
we have only got here at the very end 
of the season. Yes, it is a nuisance ; 
but think how many people there are 
much better than I, that never come 
at all. Oona Forrester for instance. 
You think perhaps she is too good 
even to wish to come? Not at all; 
there never was a girl so good as that. 
Besides I don’t think it would be good. 
A girl ought to see the world as much 
asa boy. When you don’t know the 
world, it makes you uninteresting— 
afterwards ; you don’t know how to 
talk to people. Not Oona you know. 
I don’t think there is any want of 
interest about her ; but most people. 
Well, did you like Lord Innishouran ? 
He is very kind, and fond of exerting 
a good influence. I felt that he was 
the very person for you.” 

“You think then that I stand in 
need of a good influence?” Walter 
said. 

“Yes, after Captain Underwood,” 
said Katie, calmly. “I think it was 
very lucky that you met papa, and 
that Lord Innishouran was at the 
theatre and came into our box. Per- 
haps you will look back to it and 
think—if you had not happened to 
come here, what people call accident- 
ally, as you passed Z 

“TI might go a step further,” said 
Walter, “and say if I had not hap- 
pened to be with Captain Underwood, 
who knew your father, I should never 
have known what good fortune was 
standing upon these steps, and never 
have made the acquaintance of Miss 
Williamson.” 

“You are making fun of me,” said 
Katie. “I do not mind in the very 
least. But still it is just as well, 
perhaps, that you made the acquaint- 
ance of Miss Williamson. What were 





you going to do with yourself? Nothing 
so good I am sure as seeing the Falcon, 
and making friends with Lord Innis- 
houran who can be of a great deal of 
use to you. 


We cannot do much for 
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of course. 
ask us, but still you know we are not 
of your class. We are only not 


you, All sorts of people 


vulgar, because— 
night.” 

Walter laughed with guilty amuse- 
ment, remembering how Lord Innis- 
houran had justified Katie’s estimate 
of the world’s opinion. 

“T do not understand,” he said, 
“how any one can think of you and 
vulgarity in the same day.” 

“Well,” said Katie, calmly, “ that 
is my own opinion. But still between 
me and Oona Forrester there is a great 
difference. I don’t deceive myself 
about that. And why isit? I am— 
oh, some hundred times more rich. I 
can do almost whatever I like ; that 
is to say I can turn papa, as people 
say, round my little finger (that is 
rather vulgar, by the way). I come 
up here, I go abroad, I meet all kinds 
of interesting people: and yet I am 
not like Oona when all is said. Now 
how is that? It does not seem quite 
fair.” 

She looked at him with an honest 
pair of blue eyes out of a prepossess- 
ing, sensible little face, as she asked 
this question with all the gravity of a 
philosophical investigator. Notwith- 
standing a little figure which threat- 
ened in after life to be dumpy, and a 
profile of which the lines were by no 
means distinctly drawn, Katie William- 
son at twenty had enough of the 
beauté du diable to make her rather an 
attractive little person. But as Walter 
looked at her, he too seemed to see 
a vision of the other with whom she 
compared herself. He always thought 
of Oona as she had stood watching his 
boat pushed off ; his mind at the time 
had been too hurried and eager to re- 
mark her look ; but that deeper faculty 
which garners up a face, a look, an 
act which we do not seem to notice 
at the moment, and makes them after- 
wards more real and present to us 
than things that are under our eyes, 
had taken a picture of Oona as she 
stood in that profoundest deep of 
emotion, the most poignant moment of 
her life, with something of the won- 


I told you last 
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dering pang in her eyes which was in 
her heart. How many times since 
then had he seen her, though he had 
not seen her at the time! Looking 
at her in his mind’s eye, he forgot 
altogether the question Katie was 
putting to him, and the necessity of 
protesting politely that she did herself 
wrong. Indeed he was not roused 
to this till Katie herself, after paus- 
ing for reply, said with a little sharp- 
ness, “‘ Youdon’t make me any answer, 
Lord Erradeen : you ought to tell me 
I have no reason to be so humble- 
minded, but that I am as good as 
Oona. That is what any polite person 
would say.” 

Thus challenged, Walter started with 
a certain sheepishness, and hastened to 
inform her, stammering, that compari- 
sons were odious, but that there was 
nobody who might not be flattered, 
who ought not to be pleased, who in 
short would not be happy to think 
themselves on the same level 

Katie broke through his embarrassed 
explanations with a laugh. “You 
quite agree with me,” she said, “ and 
that is what I like you for. I am not 
a girl who wants compliments. I am 
an inquirer. And things are so funny 
in this world: everything about our- 
selves is so droll—” 

“ What is that you are saying about 
being droll, Katie?” said Mr. William- 
son coming in. “You do say very 
daft-like things, my dear, if that is 
what you mean. And how are you 
this morning, my Lord Erradeen ? none 
the worse of that Falcon? Bless me, 
that faleoon—that just set your teeth 
on edge the very sight of it. I am 
glad it was not served up tome. But 
you will stay to your lunch? We are 
just going to lunch, Katie and I; and 
we are both very fond of company. 
Now just stay. I will take it very 
kind if you have nothing better to do ; 
and afterwards we'll stroll together to 
the Caledonian Club, which you ought 
to be a member of, Lord Erradeen, for 
auld Scotland’s sake. I will put you 
up if that is agreeable to you. Come, 
Katie, show Lord Erradeen the way. 
I have been knocking about all the 





















morning, and I am bound to say I’m 
very ready for my lunch.” 

And in this way affairs went on. 
Unaccustomed as he was to consider 
what any change of direction might 
lead to, it suited Walter very well to 
have a place where he was always 
welcome within his reach, and to be 
urged to stay to lunch, to go to the 
opera and the theatre, to be the audi- 
ence for Katie’s philosophies, which 
amused him. The atmosphere was new 
and if not, perhaps, exciting, was fresh 
and full of variety. He had never in 
his life encountered anything like the 
easy wealthiness and homeliness, the 
power to do whatever they pleased, yet 
extreme simplicity in doing it, which 
characterised both father and daughter. 
And there was so much movement and 
energy about them that he was kept 
amused. Katie’s perfectly just im- 
pression of the opinion of the world 
had no embittering effect upon that 
little philosopher, whose consciousness 
of well-being, and of the many ways 
in which she was better off than 
her neighbours, gave her a composure 
and good humour which were delight- 
ful. By and by, though Walter him- 
self was not aware of this, he began 
to receive invitations to entertain- 
ments at which the Williamsons were 
to be present, with that understanding 
on the part of society which is so 
instinctive, and which though some- 
times without foundation, rarely fails 
to realise its purpose. He was not 
indeed at all dependent upon them for 
his society. Lord Innishouran had 
opened the way, which once open, is 
so very easy for a young peer, whose 
antecedents, even if doubtful, have 
never compelled general disapproval. 
He who had known nobody, became in 
a month’s time capableof understanding 
all the allusions, and entering into that 
curious society-talk which the most 
brilliant intellects out of it are con- 
fused by, and the most shallow within 
gain a certain appearance of intelli- 
gence from. After a little awkward- 
ness at the beginning, easily explained 
by the benevolent theory that he had 
only just come to town, and knew 
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nobody, he had speedily picked up the 
threads of the new existence, and got 
himself into its routine. To a new 
mind there is so much that is attrac- 
tive in it—a specious air of knowing, 





of living, of greater experience, and 


more universal interests is diffused 
over it. And how indeed should it be 
possible not to know more in the 
midst of that constant multiplicity of 
events, and in sight and hearing of 
those that pull the strings and move 
the puppets everywhere? There is some- 
thing in brushing shoulders with a 
minister of state that widens the ap- 
prehension ; and even the lightest little 
attaché gives a feeling that it is cosmo- 
politan to the circle in which he laughs 
and denies any knowledge of European 
secrets. Probably the denial is quite 
true, but nobody believes it, and the 
young lady with whom he has flirted 
knows a little more of the world in con- 
sequence—that is of the world, as it 
is understood in those regions which 
claim that name for themselves. This 
tone Walter acquired so easily that it 
surprised himself. He did it better 
than many to the manner born, for to 
be sure there was to him a novelty in 
it, which made it feel real, and kept him 
amused and pleased with himself. He 
took his seat in the House of Lords, 
not in the Byronic way, and thought a 
great deal more of the House of Lords 
ever after. It seemed to him an im 
portant factor in European affairs, 
and the most august assembly in the 
world. No—that term perhaps is 
sacred to the House of Commons, or 
rather was sacred to the House of 
Commons, at the time when there were 
no other popular chambers of legis- 
lators to contest the dignity. But 
a hereditary legislator may still be 
allowed to think with awe of that bul- 
wark of the constitution in which he 
has a share. 

Lord Erradeen became one of the 
immediate circle of the Innishourans, 
where all ‘the best people” were to be 
met. He became acquainted with 
great dignitaries both of Church and 
State. He talked to ambassadors— 
flirted—but no, he did not flirt very 
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much. It was understood that he was 
to be asked with the Williamsons by 
all the people who knew them; and 
even among those who were a little 
above Miss Katie’s range, it was known 
that there was an heiress of fabulous 
wealth, whose possessions would sensi- 
bly enlarge those of Lord Erradeen, and 
with whom it was an understood thing 
—so that flirtation with him was gently 
discouraged by the authorities. And 
he himself did not perhaps find that 
amusement necessary ; for everything 
was new to him—his own importance, 
which had never up to this time been 
properly acknowledged, and still more 
the importance of others with whom it 
was a wonder to the young man to feel 
himself associating. The Underwood 
crew had always secretly angered him, 
as undeniably inferior to the society 
from which he felt himself to be 
shut out. He had been disgusted by 
their flattery, yet offended by their 
familiarity, even when in appearance 
bon camarade. And the sense of in- 
ternal satisfaction now in having at- 
tained unmistakably to “the best 
people” was very delightful to him, 
and the air of good society a continual 
pleasure. Probably that satisfaction, 
too, might fail by and by, and the 
perennial sameness of humanity make 
itself apparent. But this did not 
occur within the first season, which 
indeed had begun to wane of its early 
glories as a season, the duke being 
gone, and other princes, high and 
mighty, before Walter appeared in it 
at all. There was, however, a great 
deal to be done still in the remnant of 
June and the early part of July: the 
heat, the culmination of all things, the 
sense that these joys will presently 
be over, and another season, which, in 
its way, is like another lifetime, de- 
parted into the past—producing a kind 
of whirl and intoxicating impulse. 
People met three or four times a day 
in the quickening of all the social 
wheels before they stopped altogether 
—in the park in the morning, at lun- 
cheon parties, afternoon receptions, 
dinners—two or three times in the 
evening—town growing more and 
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more like the “ village,” which it is 
sometimes jocularly called. 

Through all this Walter spent a 
great deal of his time with Katie 
Williamson. Society flattered the 
probable match. He had to give 
her his arm to dinner, to dance with 
her, to talk to her, to get her shawl 
and call her carriage ; her father, in 
his large good-humoured way, accept- 
ing with much placidity, a sort of 
superior footman in Lord Erradeen. 
“You are younger than I am,” he 
would say occasionally, with a laugh. 
He, too, began to take it for granted. 
It could not be said that it was Lord 
Erradeen’s fault. He indeed gave in to 
it with a readiness which was unneces- 
sary, by those continual visits at the 
hotel, luncheons, dinners, attendances 
at theatre and opera, which certainly 
originated in his own will and pleasure. 
But all that was so simple and natural. 
He had a sincere liking for Katie. She 
was a refuge to him from the other 
society which he had thrown over. 
Why should he refrain from visiting 
his country neighbours? There seemed 
nothing in the world against it, but 
everything in its favour. They asked 
him to be sure, or he would not have 
gone. Mr. Williamson said— We'll 
see you some time to-morrow,” when 
they parted ; and even Katie began to 
add—“ We are going to the So-and- 
so’s ; are you to be there?’’ Nothing 
could be more natural, more easy. And 
yet a girl who had been properly on 
her guard, and a young man particular 
not to have it said that he had “ be- 
haved ill”’ to a lady would have taken 
more care. Had Katie had a mother, 
perhaps it would not have been; but 
even in that case, why not? Walter 
was perfectly eligible. Supposing even 
that there had been a sowing of wild 
oats, that had not been done with any 
defiance of the world, and it was now 
over ; and the Erradeens were already 
a great family, standing in no need of 
Katie’s fortune to bolster them up. 
The mother, had she been living, would 
have had little reason to interfere. It 
was all perfectly natural, suitable in 
every way, such a marriage indeed as 


























might have justified the proverb, and 
been “ made in heaven.” 

It would be scarcely correct to say, 
as is sometimes said, that the last to 
know of this foregone conclusion, were 
the parties chiefly concerned. It 
might indeed be true in respect to 
Walter, but not to the other princi- 
pal actor, who indeed was perfectly 
justified in her impression that he 
was a conscious agent throughout, 
and intended everything he was sup- 
posed to intend. Katie, for her part, 
was not unaware of the progress of 
events upon which all the world had 
made up its mind. She expected no- 
thing less than to be called upon to 
decide, and that without any great 
delay—perhaps before she left town, 
perhaps shortly after her return home 
—whether or not she would be Lady 
Erradeen. She did not think of the 
coronet upon her handkerchief, as 
Julia Herbert had done, but of many 
things which were of more importance. 
She frankly avowed to herself that she 
liked Lord Erradeen ; as to being in 
love with him, that was perhaps a 
different matter. She was much ex- 
perienced in the world (or thought 
herself so) though she was so young ; 
having had no mother, and feeling her- 
self the natural guide of her other less 
enlightened parent. And she was very 
fond of her father. She could “turn 
him round her little finger.” Where- 
ever she wished to go he went ; what- 
ever she wished to do, he was ready to 
carry out her wishes. She was not at 
all sure that with a husband she would 
have half so much of her own way. 
And Katie liked her own way. She 
could not fancy herself blindly, foolishly 
in love as people were in books ; but 
she liked Lord Erradeen. So far as 
that went 1t was all simple enough ; 
but on the other hand, there were 
mysteries about the family, and Katie 
scorned and hated mysteries. Suppose 
he should ask her to believe in the 
Warlock lord? Katie knew what 
would follow ; she would laugh in his 
face, however serious he might be. To 
her it would be impossible to believe 
in any such supernatural and anti- 
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quated nonsense. She felt that she 
would scorn even the man who was 
her husband did he give faith to such 
fables. She would not listen to any 
evidence on the subject. Sometimes 
words had dropped from him which 
sounded like a belief in the possibility 
of such influences. To think that she, 
Katie, should have to defer to super- 
stition, to be respectful perhaps, of 
absurdity such as this! Zat she would 
never do. But otherwise she allowed 
in her sensible, much-reasoning, com- 
posed little mind, that there was very 
little to object to in Lord Erradeen. 

Walter himself was not half so 
ready to realise the position. He 
liked Katie, and had not been much 
accustomed to deny himself what he 
liked even in his days of poverty. He 
did not see now why he should not 
take the good with which the gods 
provided him in the shape of a girl’s 
society, any more than in any other 
way. He was a little startled when 
he perceived by some casual look or 
word that he was understood by the 
world in general to be Katie’s lover. 
It amused him at first: but he had 
so just an opinion of Katie that he 
was very sure she had no disposition 
to “catch” him, such as he had not 
doubted Julia Herbert to have. He 
might be vain, but not beyond reason. 
Indeed it was not any stimulus to 
vanity to be an object of pursuit to 
Julia Herbert. It was apparent enough 
what it would be to her to marry 
Lord Erradeen, whereas it was equally 
apparent that to marry anybody would 
be no object, unless she loved him, to 
Katie. And Katie, Walter was sure, 
betrayed no tokens of love. But there 
were many things involved that did 
not meet the common eye. Since he 
had floated into this new form of 
“influence,” since he had known the 
girl whom it would be so excellent for 
the Erradeen property that he should 
marry, a halcyon period had begun for 
Walter. The angry sea of his own 
being, so often before lashed into 
angry waves and convulsions, had 
calmed down. Things had gone well 
with him : he had come into the society 
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of his peers ; he had assumed the privi- 
leges of the rank which up to this 
time had been nothing but a burden 
and contrariety. The change was in- 
effable, not to be described ; nothing 
disturbed him from outside, but, far 
more wonderful, nothing irritated him 
within. He felt tranquil, he felt good : 
he had no inclination to be angry ; he 
was not swayed with movements of irri- 
tation and disgust. The superiority 
of his society was perhaps not suf- 
ficient to account for this, for he began 
to see the little ridicules of society 
after a month’s experience of it. No, 
it was himself that was changed ; his 
disturbances were calmed ; he and his 
fate were no longer on contrary sides. 
It seemed to the young man that the 
change all about and around him was 
something miraculous. He seemed to 
stand on a calm eminence and look 
back upon the angry waters which he 
had escaped with a shiver at the dan- 
gers past, and a sense of relief which 
was indescribable. If he could get 
Katie to marry him that calm perhaps 
might become permanent. There would 
be no guilt in doing this, there would 
be no wrong to any one. And then 
he thought of Oona on the beach, look- 
ing after his boat. What was she 
thinking then, he wondered? Did 
she ever think of him now? Did she 
remember him at all? Had she not 
rather dismissed that little episode 
from her mind like a dream? He 
sighed as he thought of her, and won- 
dered, with wistful half-inquiries ; but, 
after all, there was no ground for 
inquiries, and no doubt she had for- 
gotten himlongago. Other questions 
altogether came into his mind with the 
thought of Katie Williamson. If he 
married her would not all the elements 
of evil which he had felt to be so strong, 
which had risen into such force, and 
against which he had been’ unable 
to contend—would they not all be 
lulled for ever? It would be no yield- 
ing to the power that had somehow, 
he no longer reasoned how, got him 
in its clutches : but it would be a com- 
promise. He had not been bidden to 
seek this wealthy bride, but in his 


heart he felt that this way peace lay. 
It would be a compromise. It would 
be promoting the interests of the 
family. Her wealth would add 
greatly to the importance of the house 
of Erradeen. And if he made up his 
mind to a step which had so many 
advantages, would it not in some sort 
be the signing of a treaty, the estab- 
lishment of peace? He thought with 
a shudder, out of this quiet in which 
his spirit lay, of those conflicts from 
which he had escaped. He was like 
a man on firm land contemplating the 
horrors of the stormy sea from which 
he had escaped, but amid which he 
might be plunged again. It was pos- 
sible that the disposition in which 
that sea itself should be braved, rather 
than accept its alternative, might re- 
turn to him again. But at the present 
moment, in full enjoyment of so many 
pleasures, and with the struggles of 
the former period in his mind, he 
shuddered at the prospect. Katie, it 
seemed to him, would be a compromise 
with fate. 

The other person most deeply con- 
cerned—to wit, Mr. Williamson—was 
in a state of rapture, and chuckled all 
day long over the prospect. He would 
have had Lord Erradeen with them 
wherever they went. Not a doubt on 
the subject, not a possibility that all 
was not plain sailing, crossed his mind. 
There was no courtship indeed between 
them, such as was usual in his own 
more animated class and age. It 
was not the fashion, he said to 
himself, with a laugh ; but what did 
the young fellow come for so con- 
stantly if it were not Katie? “It’s 
not for my agreeable conversation,” he 
said to himself, with another guffaw. 
When a young man was for ever 
haunting the place where a girl was, 
there could not be two opinions about 
his motives. And it would be very 
suitable. He said this to himself 
with an elation which made his coun- 
tenance glow. To think of losing 
Katie had been terrible to him, but 
this would not be losing Katie. 
Auchnasheen was next door to Birk- 
enbraes, and they should have Birk- 
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enbraes if they liked—they should 
have anything. John was splendidly 
provided for by the business and 
all the immense capital invested in 
it; but Katie was his darling, and 
from her he could not be separated. 
A pretty title for her, and a very good 
fellow for a husband, and no separa- 
tion! He thought, with a sort of 
delighted horror as of some danger 
past, that she was just the girl that 
might have fallen in love with a lad 
going out to India or to the ends of 
the earth, and gone with him, what- 
ever any one could say; and to think 
by the good guiding of Providence 
she had lighted on one so ideally suit- 
able as Lord Erradeen! The good 
man went about the world rubbing 
his hands with satisfaction. It was 
all he could do, in his great content- 
ment, not to precipitate matters. He 
had to put force upon himself when 
he was alone with Walter not to bid 
him take courage, and settle the matter 
without delay. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Txincs went on in this way till nearly 
the end of July, when the parks were 
brown like heather, and a great many 
people already had gone out of town. 
Those who remained kept up their 
gaieties with a sort of desperation of 
energy, intent upon getting as much 
as possible out of the limited time. 
And what with the drawing closer of 
the bonds of society, and the addi- 
tional fervour of the pace at which 
everything went on, Walter spent al- 
most his entire time in Katie’s society, 
meeting her everywhere, and being, 
by universal consent, constituted her 
partner and escort wherever they did 
meet. She had half begun to wonder 
herself that nothing further came of it, 
and that he did not speak the words 
which would settle every question, so 
far at least as he was concerned. Miss 
Williamson, for her own part, reserved 
her personal freedom. She would not 
say even to herself that she had 
finally made up her mind. She would 
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see what he had to say for himself 
and then But Katie was very 
prudent, and would not be premature. 
Walter, too, rather wondered at him- 
self that he did nothing conclusive. 
He perceived for the first time in his 
life that the position was not one 
which could be glided over, which he 
could terminate simply by going away. 
He had come to that, that Katie must 
cut the knot, not he: or else, which 
was most likely, bind it closer. She 
was a girl of whom nobody could think 
lightly—not a good girl only, but a 
little personage, of distinct importance. 
No doubt she would make such a wife 
as a man might be very well satisfied 
with, and even proud of in his way. 
She was even pretty— enough : she was 
clever, and very well able to hold her 
own. At the head of a table, at the 
head of a great house, Katie, though 
with in every way a pronounced yet 
not unrefined Scotch accent (as indeed 
in the wife of a Scotch lord was 
very appropriate), would be quite 
And peace 


equal to the position. 
would come with her: no young man 
could do more for his family than 
bring such an accession of fortune 


into it. It would probably save him 
from further vexation about small 
matters of the estate, and those per- 
secutions about leases and investments 
to which he was now subject. This 
had been the one drawback of his life 
since he had known Katie. He had 
been asked to decide on one side and 
another: he had concluded against 
Peter Thomson the sheep farmer, in 
sheer vexation with Shaw’s importu- 
nity. He had thought more than once 
that he saw old Milnathort shake his 
head, and was subject to the factor’s 
outspoken blame. But if he brought 
Katie into the family, what would it 
matter about these small things? One 
or two unsatisfactory tenants would 
be little in comparison with that large 
addition of fortune. And he liked 
Katie. In herself she was very agree- 
able to him—a companion whom he 
by no means wished to lose. There 
was something in her independence, 
her almost boyishness, her philosophies 
I 
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and questionings, which made her un- 
like any other girl with whom he had 
ever been brought into contact. The 
thing was not that they were in love 
with each other, but that they could 
get on quite well together. Nothwith- 
standing, Walter, being quite content 
with the circumstances as they were, 
took no new step, but let the course 
of events run on day by day. 

They had gone together to one of 
the last celebrations of the waning 
season—the evening reception at the 
Royal Academy. Everybody who was 
in town was there; and Walter, who 
had now an abundance of acquaint- 
ances, went from one group to another, 
paying his respects to the ladies, but 
always keeping somewhere within 
reach of the Williamsons, with whom 
he had come. Katie expected him to 
be within reach. It had come to be 
a habit with her to look round for 
Lord Erradeen, to beg him to get her 
what she wanted, to take her to this 
or that. Her father always most 


dutifully in attendance, yet naturally 


found persons of his own age to talk 
with ; and he was apt to say foolish 
things about the pictures, and say 
them at the top of his voice, which 
made Katie cautious not to direct his 
attention to them more than was 
necessary ; but Walter, who on the 
whole considered her something of an 
authority on art, and was not un- 
willing to accept her guidance to some 
extent, was here a very agreeable 
companion. She had just intimated 
to him her desire to look at something 
of which the artist had been speaking to 
her—for Katie considered it her duty 
even in presence of society to show a 
certain regard for the pictures, as the 
supposed object of the meeting—and 
taking his arm was going on to the 
corner indicated, when somebody all 
at once made a little movement to- 
wards them with a quick exclamation 
of pleasure, and saying, “ Walter!” 
suddenly laid a finger upon Lord 
Erradeen’s unoccupied arm. 

This sudden incident produced a cu- 
rious dramatic effect amid the many 
groups of this elegant company. Some 
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of the bystanders even were attracted, 
and one enterprising young painter took 
in his mind’s eye an instantaneous 
sketch of the three figures enacting 
a scene in the genteel comedy of life. 
Walter in the midst, startled, looking 
a little guilty, yet not losing his 
composure, replied readily enough, 
“Julia!” holding out his hand to the 
somewhat eager stranger, who leaned 
forward towards him with sparkling 
eyes, and the most arch and smiling 
expression of pleasure and interest. 
Katie, on the other hand, held back a 
little, and looked very gravely at the 
meeting, with a manifest absence in 
her countenance of that pleasure 
which the others expressed, whether 
they felt it or not. She did not with- 
draw from Walter’s arm, or separate 
herself in any way, but gazed at the 
new-comer who addressed him so 
familiarly with a look of grave in- 
spection. Katie meant to look dig- 
nified, and as a girl should look who 
was the lawful possessor of the atten- 
tion to which an illegitimate claimant 
had thus appeared ; but her figure was 
not adapted for expressing dignity. 
She was shorter than Julia, and less 
imposing, and her beauté du diable 
could not bear comparison with Miss 
Herbert’s really fine features and 
charming figure. Julia was as much, 
or indeed more, a country girl than 
the other; but she was much hand- 
somer, and had all the instincts of 
society. Her face was radiant with 
smiles as she gave her hand to 
Walter, and half-permitted, half-com- 
pelled him to hold it a moment longer 
than was necessary in his. 

“T thought we could not be long of 
meeting,” she said, “and that you 
were sure to be here. I am with my 
cousins the Tom Herberts. I suppose 
you know them? They have asked 
me up for the fag-end of the season. 
I always told you my season was the 
very end—and the result is, I am 
quite fresh when you jaded revellers 
have had too much of it, and are 
eager to hurry away.” 

And indeed she looked fresh, glow- 
ing, and eager, and full of life and 















pleasure; her vivid looks seemed to 
take the colour out of Katie, who still 
stood with her hand upon Walter’s 
arm. For his part he did not know 
what to do. 

‘*You would not think, to look 
round these rooms, that it was the fag- 
end of the season,” he said. 

“ Ah! that’s your usual benevolence 
to make me think less of my disadvan- 
tages,” said Julia. “You know I 
don’t encourage illusions on that sub- 
ject. You must come and see me. 
You must be made acquainted with 
my cousins, if you don’t know them.” 

“In the meantime, Lord Erradeen, 
will you take me to my father, please,” 
said Katie, on his arm. 

“QOh,”’ cried Julia, “don’t let me 
detain you now. We have just come. 
You'll find me presently Walter, when 
you are at liberty. No, go, go, we 
shall have plenty of time afterwards 
for our talks. I insist upon your 
going now.” 

And she dismissed him with a beam- 
ing smile, with a little pat on his arm 
as if it had been she who was his 
lawful proprietor, not Katie. Miss 
Williamson said nothing for the mo- 
ment, but she resisted Walter’s 
attempt to direct her towards the 
picture she had meant to visit. “I 
think I will go to papa,” she said. “I 
must not detain you, Lord Erradeen, 
from your—friend.” 

“ That doesn’t matter,” said Walter ; 
“T shall see her again. Let us do 
what we intended to do. What is the 
ettiquette on such an occasion, Miss 
Williamson? Would it be correct for 
me, a mere man, to introduce two 
ladies to each other? Youkoow I am 
a novice in society. I look for in- 
struction to you.” 

“T can’t tell, I am sure,” said 
Katie. “Idon’t think the case has 
occurred to me before. You seem to 
know the lady very well, Lord Erra- 
deen?” 

“T have known her almost all my 
life,” Walter replied, not quite at his 
ease. ‘“ We have played together, I 
suppose. She comes from Sloebury 
where my mother is living. They 
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have all sorts of fine connections, but 
they are poor, as you would divine 
from what she said.” 

“T did not listen to what she said. 
Conversation not addressed to one’s 
self,” said Katie with some severity, 
“one has nothing to do with, I 
could see of course that you were on 
the most friendly terms.” 

“Oh, on quite friendly terms,’’ said 
Walter ; he could not for his life have 
prevented a little laugh from escaping 
him, a laugh of consciousness and 
amusement and embarrassment. And 
Katie, who was full of suspicion, 
pricked up her little ears. 

“T should have said on terms that 
were more than friendly,” she said in 
a voice that was not without a certain 
sharp tone. 

Walter laughed again with that im- 
becility to which all men are subject 
when pressed upon such a question. 

“Can anything be better than 
friendly?” he said. ‘‘ Poor Julia! she 
has a very kind heart. Was not this 
the picture you wanted to see?” 

“Oh,” cried Katie, “I have for- 
gotten all about the picture! This 
little incident has put it out of my 
head. Human interest is superior to 
art. Perhaps if you had not left 
Sloebury, if your circumstances had 
not changed, your friendship might 
have changed into—something warmer, 
as people say.” 

“Who can tell?” cried Walter in 
his vanity; “but in that case we 
should have been two poverties to- 
gether, and that you know would 
never do.”’ 

“Tam no judge,” cried Katie ; “ but 
at all events you are not a poverty 
now, and there is no reason—Oh, there 
is papa; he is talking to that am- 
bassador—but never mind. Patience 
for another minute, Lord Erradeen, 
till we can make our way to him, and 
then you shall go.” 

“ But I don’t want to go,” Walter 
said. 

“Oh, that is impossible; when 
Miss—Julia—I am sure I beg your 
pardon, for I don’t know her other 
name—was so kind as to tell you 
12 
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where to find her. You must want to 
get rid of me. Papa, give me your 
arm ; I want to show you something.” 

“Eh! what do you want to show 
me, Katie? I’m no judge, you know. 
You will find it very much better, 
I’m confident, to show it to young 
Erradeen.” 

“Thank you, Lord Erradeen,” said 
Katie, making him a curtsey. She 
took her father’s almost reluctant arm, 
and turned him suddenly away at once 
from his ambassador, and from Walter, 
who stood astonished to find himself 
thus thrown off. “Look here, papa, 
it is in this direction,” the young lady 
said. 

Mr. Williamson’s voice was rather 
louder than good manners allowed. 
“What! is it a tiff?” he said, with 
a laugh. “That’s according to all the 
rules, Katie. I’m astonished you have 
not had one before.” 

Walter heard this speech as well as 
Katie, and it threw the last gleam of 
reality on the position in which he 


stood. That he was looked upon by 
her father as her lover, and no doubt 
by herself too, or what would the en- 
counter with Julia have mattered to 


her, was plain enough. He had 
known it vaguely before, but only 
from his own side of the question, 
and had debated it as a matter of 
expediency to himself. But when he 
saw it from the other side, recognising 
with a shock that they too had some- 
thing to say in the matter, and coming 
right up against that barrier of a 
must, which was so obnoxious to his 
character, everything took a very dif- 
ferent aspect. And Julia, too, had 
assumed an air of property—had made 
a certain claim of right in respect to 
him, What! was he to be made a 
slave, and deprived of free action in 
respect to the most important act of 
his life, because he had freely accepted 
invitations that were pressed upon 
him? The thing was ridiculous, he 
said to himself, with some heat. It 
might be well for him to offer himself 
to Katie, but to have a virtual demand 
made upon him, and acknowledge a 
necessity, that was not to be borne. 
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Still less was he likely to acknowledge 
any right on the part of Julia Herbert. 
In her case he was altogether without 
responsibility, he said to himself ; and 
even in the other, was it a natural 
consequence of Mr. Williamson’s per- 
petual invitations and hospitality that 
he should put himself at the disposal 
of Mr. Williamson’s daughter? He 
seemed to hear that worthy’s laugh 
pealing after him as he took his way 
hastily in the opposite direction to that 
in which he had met Julia, with a de- 
termination to yield to neither. “A 
tiff!” and, “according to all the 
rules!” A lovers’ quarrel, that was 
what the man meant ; and who was he 
that he should venture to assume that 
Lord Erradeen was his daughter's 
lover } 

Walter hurried through the rooms 
in the opposite direction, till he got 
near the great staircase, with its car- 
peted avenue, between the hedges of 
flowers, and the group of smiling, bow- 
ing, picturesque Academicians in every 
variety of beard, still receiving the 
late, and speeding the parting guests. 
But fate was too much here for the 
angry young man. Before he had 
reached the point of exit, he felt once 
more that tap on his arm. “ Walter! 
I believe he is running away,” said a 
voice, close to him; and there was 
Julia, radiant, with her natural pro- 
tectors beside her, making notes of 
all that passed. 

This time he could not escape. He 
was introduced to Lady Herbert and 
Sir Thomas before he could move a 
step from amid that brilliant crowd. 
Then Julia, like Katie, declared that 
she had something she wished to show 
him, and led him—half-reluctant, half, 
in the revulsion of feeling, pleased, to 
have some one else to turn to— 
triumphantly away. 

Sir Thomas, who was tired, protested 
audibly against being detained ; but 
his wife, more wise, caught him by the 
arm, and imposed patience. 

“Can’t you see!” she cried in his 
ear, “what a chance it is for Julia— 
Lord Erradeen, a most eligible youn 
man. And think the anxiety she is, and 
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that one never can be sure what she 
may do.” “She is a horrid little 
coquette ; and you may be sure the 
man means nothing serious, unless he 
is a fool!” growled Sir Thomas. But 
his wife replied calmly, “Most men 
are fools ; and she is not a bad-hearted 
creature, though she must have some 
one dangling after her. Don’t let us 
interfere witb her chance, poor thing. 
I shall ask him to dinner,” Lady Her- 
bert said. And Sir Thomas, though he 
was rather a tyrant at home, and hated 
late hours, was kept kicking his heels 
in the vestibule, snarling at everybody 
who attempted to approach, for nearly 
an hour by the clock. So far, even in 
the most worldly bosoms, do con- 
scientious benevolence and family 
affection go. 

“Come, quick!” said Julia, “ out 
of hearing of Maria. She wants to 
hear everything ; and I have so many 
things to ask you. Is it all settled? 
That was Her, of course. How we 


used to laugh about Miss Williamson ! 


But I knew all the time it would come 
true. Of course that was her,” Julia 
said, leaning closely upon his arm and 
looking up into his face. 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
her. It is Miss Williamson certainly,” 
he said. 

“T was sure of it! She is not so 
pretty as I should have expected from 
your good taste. But why should she 
be pretty? She has so many other 
charms. Indeed, now that I think of 
it, it would have been mean of her to 
be pretty—and is it all settled?” 
Julia said. 

She looked at him with eyes half 
laughing, half reproachful, full of 
provocation. She was as a matter of 
fact slightly alarmed, but not half so 
much as she said. 

“Tam not aware what there is to 
settle. We are country neighbours, 
and I meet them frequently—they go 
every where.” 

“Ah! so are we country neigh- 
bours, amis d’enfance: but I don’t go 
everywhere, Lord Erradeen. Yes, I 
called you Walter; that was for a 
purpose, to pique her curiosity, to 
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make her ask who was that forward, 
horrid girl. Did she? ‘I hope she 
was piqued.” 

“ T heard nothing about any forward, 
horrid girl. She is not that sort of 
person. But I prefer to hear about 
yourself rather than to discuss Miss 
Williamson. When did you come? 
and where are you? What a pity,” 
Walter said hypocritically, “that you 
come so late.” 

“ Ah, isn’t it? but what then? 
We are too poor to think of the 
season. This is what one’s fine friends 
always do. They ask us for the last 
week, when everything is stifled in 
dust—when all you revellers are dead 
tired and want nothing so much as to 
go away—then is the moment for poor 
But mind that you come to 
Bruton Street,” Julia said. “It gives 
me consequence. They are not very 
much in society, and a title always 
tells.” 

“You do not leave any ground for 
my vanity. I am not to suppose that 
I am asked for any other reason.” 

Julia pressed his arm a little with 
her fingers. She sighed and gave him 
a look full of meaning. 

“The Tom Herberts will think a 
great deal of you,” she said; “they 
will instantly ask you to dinner. As 
for me—what am I that I should 
express any feeling? We are country 
neighbours, as you were saying. But 
enough of me. Let us return to our— 
lamb,” cried Julia. ‘Tell me, have 
you seen a great deal of her? How 
little I thought when we used to laugh 
about Miss Williamson that it would 
come true.” 

“Tt has come true, as it began, in 
your imagination,” said Walter, pro- 
voked, and thinking the reiteration 
vulgar. He was aware that a great 
many people who knew him were re- 
marking the air with which this new 
young lady hung upon hisarm. They 
were not equal in this respect. She 
had few acquaintances, and did not 
care, nay, would have been pleased 
that she should be remarked ; whereas 
he began to throb with impatience 
and eager desire to get away from 
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the comment he foresaw, and from 
the situation altogether. Julia was 
very pretty, more pretty and sparkling 
in the pleasure of having met and 
secured him thus at the very outset of 
her too-short and too-late campaign in 
town, than he had ever known her, 
and there was nothing that was 
objectionable in her dress. The 
Tom Herberts were people against 
whom nothing could be said. And 
yet Lord Erradeen, himself not much 
more than a novice, felt that to every- 
body whom they met, Julia would 
be truly a country neighbour, a girl 
whom no one knew, and whose object, 
to secure a recreant lover, would be 
jumped at by many fine observant 
eyes. There was no return of tender- 
ness in his sentiments towards her. 
Indeed there had been no tenderness 
in his sentiments at any time he said 
to himself with some indignation, 
which made it all the more hard that 
he should thus be exhibited as her 
captive before the eyes of assembled 
London now. But notwithstanding 


his impatience he could not extricate 


himself from Julia’s toils. When, 
after various little pretences of going 
to see certain pictures, which she never 
looked at, she suffered him to take her 
back to her friends, Lady Herbert 
showed herself most gracious to the 
young man. She begged that as Julia 
and he were, as she heard, very old 
friends, he would come to Bruton 
Street whenever it suited him. Would 
he dine there to-morrow, next day? It 
would give Sir Thomas and herself 
the greatest pleasure. Dear Julia, 
unfortunately had come to town so 
late: there was scarcely anything 
going on to make it worth her while: 
and it would be so great a pleasure to 
her to see something of her old friend. 
Julia gave him little looks of satirical 
comment aside while her cousin made 
these little speeches, and whispers 
still more emphatic as he accompanied 
her down stairs in the train of the 
Herberts, who were too happy to get 
away after waiting an hour for the 
young lady. “Don’t you think it is 
beautiful to see how concerned she is 
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for my pleasure: and so sorry that I 
have come so late! The truth is that 
she is delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance. But come, do come, all the same,” 
she said, her cheek almost touching 
Walter’s shoulder as she looked up to 
him. 

Need it be doubted that with the 
usual malign disposition of affairs at 
such a crisis, the Williamsons’ carriage 
drew up behind that of the Herberts, 
and that Walter had to encounter the 
astonished gaze of good Mr. William- 
son, and the amused but not very 
friendly look of Katie as he appeared 
in this very intimate conjunction? 
Julia’s face so full of delighted and 
affectionate dependence raised towards 
him, and his own head stooped towards 
her to hear what she was saying. He 
scarcely could turn aside now to give 
them one deprecating glance, praying 
for a suspension of judgment. When 
he had put Julia in her cousin’s car- 
riage, and responded as best he could 
to the “Now, remember to-morrow !” 
which she called to him from the 
window, he was just in time to see 
Mr. Williamson’s honest countenance 
with a most puzzled aspect, directed to 
him from the window of the next as 
the footman closed the door. The 
good man waved his hand by way 
of good-night, but his look was _ per- 
plexed and uncomfortable. Walter 
stood behind on the steps of Burling- 
ton House amid all the shouts of 
the servants and clang of the hoofs 
and carriages, himself too much be- 
wildered to know what he was doing. 
After a while he returned to get his 
coat, and walked home with the sense 
of having woke out of a most unpleasant 
dream, which somehow was true. 

As for Katie she drove home with- 
out a remark, while her father talked 
and wondered, and feared lest they 
had been “ill bred” to Lord Erra- 
deen. “He came with us, and he 
would naturally calculate on coming 
home with us,” the good man said. 
But Katie took no notice. She was 
“a wilful monkey” as he had often 
said, and sometimes it would happen 
to her like this, to take her own way. 
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When they reached the hotel, Captain 
Underwood, of all people in the world, 
was standing in the hall with the 
sleepy waiter who had waited up for 
them. “I thought perhaps Erradeen 
might be with you,” the captain said 
apologetically. Katie, who on ordinary 
occasions could not endure him, made 
some gracious reply, and asked him 
to come in with the most unusual con- 
descension though it was so late. 
“Lord Erradeen is not with us,” she 
said. ‘‘ He found some friends, people 
just newly come to town, so far as I 
could judge, a Miss Julia—I did not 
catch her name—somebody from 
Sloebury.” 

“Oh!” said Underwood, excited by 
his good fortune, “Julia Herbert. 
Poor Erradeen! just when he wanted 
to:be with you! Well that’s hard ; 
but perhaps he deserved it.” 

“What did he deserve? I supposed,” 
said Katie, “from the way they 
talked, that they were old friends.” 

Underwood did not in his heart 


wish to injure Walter—rather the 
other way ; he wanted him to marry 
Katie, whose wealth was dazzling 


even to think of. But Walter had 
not behaved well to him, and he could 
not resist the temptation of revenging 
himself, especially as he was aware 
like all the rest, that a lovers’ quarrel 
is a necessary incident in a courtship. 
He smiled accordingly and said, “I 
know: they are such old friends that 
the lady perhaps has some reason to 
think that Erradeen has used her rather 
badly. He is that kind of a fellow 
you know: he must always have some 
one to amuse himself with. He used 
to be dangling after her to no end, 
singing duets, and that sort of thing. 
Sloebury is the dullest place in crea- 
tion—there was nothing else to do.” 
Katie made very little demonstration. 
She pressed her lips tightly together 
for a moment and then she said, “ You 
see, papa, it was not ill-bred, but the 
most polite thing you could have done 
to leave Lord Erradeen. Good-night 
Captain Underwood.” And she swept 
out of the room with her candle, her 
silken train rustling after her, as 
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though it too was full of indigna- 
tion with the world. Her father 
stood somewhat blankly gazing after 
her. He turned to the other witha 
plaintive look when she was gone, 

**Man,” said Mr. Williamson, “I 
would not have said that. Don’t you 
see there is a tiff, a kind of a coolness, 
and it is just making matters worse? 
Will you take anything? No? Well it 
is late, as you say, and I will bid you 
good-night.” 

It was thus that the effect produced 
by Julia’s appearance was made deci- 
sive. Walter for his part, walking 
slowly along in the depth of the night 
towards his rooms, was in the most 
curiously complicated state of feeling. 
He was angry and indignant both at 
Miss Herbert’s encounter, and the 
assumption on the part of the Wil- 
liamsons that it was to them that his 
attention belonged ; and he was dis- 
turbed and uneasy at the interruption 
of that very smooth stream which was 
not indeed true love, but yet was 
gliding on to a similar consummation. 
These were his sentiments on the sur- 
face; but underneath other feelings 
found play. The sense that one 
neutralised the other, and that he was 
in the position of having suddenly re- 
covered his freedom, filled his mind 
with secret elation. After he had 
expended a good deal of irritated 
feeling upon the girl whom he felt 
to be pursuing him, and her whom he 
pursued, there suddenly came before 
his eyes, a vision, soft, and fresh, and 
cool, which came like the sweet High- 
land air in his face, as he went along 
the hot London street—Oona standing 
on the beach, looking out from her 
isle, upon the departing guest. What 
right had he to think of Oona? What 
was there in that dilemma to suggest 
to him a being so much above it, a 
creature so frank yet proud, who never 
could have entered any such competi- 
tion? But he was made up of 
contradictions, and this was how it 
befell. The streets were still hot and 
breathless after the beating of the 
‘sun all day upon the unshaded pave- 
ments and close lines of houses. It 
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was sweet to feel in imagination the 
ripple of the mountain air, the coolness 
of the woods and water. But it was 
only in imagination. Oona with her 
wistful sweet eyes was as far from 
him, as far off as heaven itself. And 
in the meantime he had a sufficiently 
difficult imbroglio of affairs on hand. 
Next morning Lord Erradeen had 
made up his mind. He had passed a 
disturbed and uneasy night. There 
was no longer any possibility of delay. 
Oona, after all, was but a vision. Two 
or three days—what was that to fix 
the colour of a life? He would always 
remember, always be grateful to her. 
She had come to his succour in the 
most terrible moment. But when he 
rose from his uneasy sleep, there was 
in him a hurrying impulsion which he 
seemed unable to resist. Something 
that was not his own will urged and 
hastened him. Since he had known 


Katie all had gone well. He would put 
it, he thought, beyond his own power to 
change, he would go to her that very 
morning and make his peace and de- 


cide his life. That she might refuse 
him did not occur to Walter. He had 
a kind of desire to hurry to the hotel 
before breakfast, which would have 
been indecorous and ridiculous, to get 
it over. Indeed, so strong was the 
impulse in him to do this, that he had 
actually got his hat and found himself 
in the street, brealfastless, before it 
occurred to him how absurd it was. 
He returned after this and went 
through the usual morning routine, 
though always with a certain breath- 
less sense of something that hurried 
him on. As soon as he thought it 
becoming, he set out with a half solemn 
feeling of self-renunciation, almost of 
sacrifice. If ’twere done when ’tis done, 
then ’twere well it were done quickly. 
This was not a very lover-like frame 
of mind. He felt that he was giving 
up everything that was visionary, 
the poetry of vague ideals, and even 
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more, the inspiration of that face, the 
touch of that hand which had been as 
soft as snow. Katie’s hand was a very 
firm and true one. It would give him 
an honest help in the world ; and with 
her by his side the other kind of aid, 
he said to himself, would be unneces- 
sary. No conflict with the powers of 
darkness would be forced upon him. 
His heated imagination adopted these 
words in haste, and did not pause to 
reflect how exaggerated and ridiculous 
they would sound to any reasonable 
ear. 

He found Mr. Williamson alone in 
the room where Katie was usually 
ready to receive him in her fresh 
morning toilette and smile of wel- 
come. The good man wore a puzzled 
look, and was looking over his bill 
with his cheque-book beside him on 
the table. He looked up when Lord 
Erradeen came in, with a countenance 
full of summings up. 

“ Yes,” he said, “I am just settling 
everything, which is never very plea- 
sant. You need to be just made of 
money when you come to London. 
Katie is away this morning by skreigh 
of day. Oh, yes, it was a very sudden 
resolution. She just took it into her 
little head. And here am I left to 
pay everything, and follow as soon as 
Ican. It is breaking up our pleasant 
party. But whatamItodo? I tell 
her she rules me with a rod of iron. I 
hope we'll see a great deal of you in 
autumn, when you come to Auch- 
nasheen.”’ 

Walter went back to his rooms with a 
fire of resentment in his veins, but yet 
a sense of exhilaration quite boyish and 
ridiculous. Whatever might happen, 
he was free. And now what was to 
be his next step? To play with fire 
and Julia, or to take himself out of 
harm’s way? He almost ran against 
Underwood as he debated this ques- 
tion, hurrying towards his own door. 


(To be continued.) 





W. R. GREG: 


Ir is perhaps a little hard to undertake 
to write about the personality of a 
thinker whose ideas one does not share, 
and whose reading of the events and 
tendencies of our time was in most 
respects directly opposite to one’s own. 
But literature is neutral ground. Cha- 
racter is more than opinion. Here we 
may forget the loud cries and sounding 
strokes, the watchwords and the tactics 
of the tented field, and fraternise with 
the adversary of the eve and the 
morrow in friendly curiosity and 
liberal recognition. It fell to the 
present writer at one time to have 
one or two bouts of public controversy 
with Mr. Greg. In these dialectics Mr. 
Greg was never vehement and never 
pressed, but he was inclined to be—or, 
at least, was felt by an opponent to be 
—dry, mordant, and almost harsh. 
These disagreeable prepossessions were 
instantly dissipated, as so often hap- 
pens, by personal acquaintance. He 
had not only the courtesy of the good 
type of the man of the world, but an 
air of moral suavity, when one came 
near enough to him, that was infinitely 
attractive and engaging. He was 
urbane, essentially modest, and readily 
interested in ideas and subjects other 
than hisown. There was in his man- 
ner and address something of what the 
French call liant. When the chances 
of residence made me his neighbour, 
an evening in his drawing-room, or 
half an hour’s talk in casual meetings 
in afternoon walks on Wimbledon 
Common was always a particularly 
agreeable incident. Some men and 
women have the quality of atmo- 
sphere. The egotism of the natural 
man is surrounded by an elastic 
medium. Mr. Greg was one of 
these personalities with an atmo- 
sphere, elastic, stimulating, elevating, 
and yet composing. We do wrong to 
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narrow our interests to those only of 
our contemporaries who figure with 
great lustre and éclat in the world. 
Some of the quiet characters away 
from the centre of great affairs are 
as well worth our attention as those 
who in high-heeled cothurnus stalk 
across the foreground. 

Mr. Greg, it is not necessary to say, 
has a serious reputation in the litera- 
ture of our time. In politics he was 
one of the best literary representatives 
of the fastidious or pedantocratic 
school of government. In economics 
he spoke the last word, and fell sword 
in hand in the last trench, of the party 
of capitalist supremacy and industrial 
tutelage. In the group of profound 
speculative questions that have come 
up for popular discussion since the 
great yawning rents and fissures have 
been made in the hypotheses of the- 
ology by the hypotheses of science, he 
set a deep mark on many minds. “ We 
are in the sick foggy dawn of a new 
era,” says one distinguished writer of 
our day, “and no one saw more clearly 
than W. R. Greg what the day that 
would follow was likely to be.” To 
this I must humbly venture to demur ; 
for there is no true vision of the for- 
tunes of human society without Hope, 
and without Faith in the beneficent 
powers and processes of the Unseen 
Time. That and no other is the 
mood in which our sight is most 
likely to pierce the obscuring mists 
frem which the new era begins to 
emerge. When we have said so much 
as this, it remains as true as before 
that Mr. Greg’s faculty of disinter- 
ested speculation, his feeling for the 
problems of life, and his distinction of 
character, all make it worth while to 
put something about him on record, 
and to attempt to describe him as he 
was, apart from the opaque influences of 
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passing controversy and of discussions 
that are rapidly losing their point. 
Mr. Greg was born at Manchester 
in 1809. The family stock was Irish 
by residence and settlement, though 
Scotch in origin. The family name 
was half jocosely and half seriously 
believed to be the middle syllable 
of the famous clan of Macgregor. 
William Rathbone Greg’s grandfather 
was a man of good position in the 
neighbourhood of Belfast, who sent 
two of his sons to push their fortunes 
in England. The younger of the two 
was adopted by an uncle, who carried 
on the business of a merchant at 
Manchester. He had no children of 
his own. The boy was sent to Harrow, 
where Dr. Samuel Parr was then 
an assistant master. When the post 
of head master became vacant, Parr, 
though only five-and-twenty, entered 
into a very vehement contest for the 
prize. He failed, and in a fit of spleen 
set up an establishment of his own at 
Stanmore. Many persons, as De Quincey 
tells us, of station and influence both 
lent him money, and gave him a sort 
of countenance equally useful to his 
interests by placing their sons under 
his care. Among those who accom- 
panied him from Harrow was Samuel 
Greg. The lad was meant by his 
uncle to be a clergyman, but this pro- 
ject he stoutly resisted. Instead of 
reading for Orders he travelled abroad, 
acquired foreign languages, and found 
out something about the commercial 
affairs of the continent of Europe. 
His uncle died in 1783, and the nephew 
took up the business. It was the 
date of the American Peace. Samuel 
Greg was carried forward on the tide 
of prosperity that poured over the 
country after that great event, and in 
a moderate time he laid the founda- 
tion of a large and solid fortune. The 
mighty industrial revolution that was 
begun by the inventions of Arkwright 
was now in its first stage. Arkwright’s 
earliest patent had been taken out a 
few years before, and his factory in 
Derbyshire had by this time proved a 
practical success. Instead of sharing 
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the brutish animosity of the manufac- 
turers of Lancashire to the new pro- 
cesses that were destined to turn their 
county into a mine of gold, Greg dis- 
cerned their immense importance. The 
vast prospects of manufacturing indus- 
try grew upon his imagination. He 
looked about him in search of water- 
power in theneighbourhoodof Manches- 
ter, andatlength found what he wanted 
a dozen miles away at Wilmslow, over 
the Cheshire border. Here the stream 
of the Bollen cuts through a flat and 
uninteresting table-land, and forms a 
pretty valley of its own, as it winds 
between banks of red sandstone. 
When the mill was built, and a house 
close to it, Quarry Bank became the 
home of the family, and it was here 
that W. R. Greg passed his childhood, 
youth, and early manhood. 

His mother was fifth in descent 
from Philip Henry, one of the two 
thousand uncompromising divines who 
were driven out from their benefices 
on that Black Bartholomew’s Day of 
1662, which is still commemorated by 
the severer Nonconformists of the old 
school. His son was the better known 
Matthew Henry, whose famous com- 
mentary on the Bible has for more 
than a century and a half been the 
favourite manual of devotional reading 
in half the pious households all over 
England and the United States. Some- 
thing of the Puritan element was thus 
brought into the family. In Ireland 
the Gregs belonged to the Presbyte- 
rians of the New Light, and their doc- 
trine allowed of a considerable relaxa- 
tion in the rigours of older orthodoxy. 
Many, again, of the Puritans of the 
North of England had favoured the 
teachings of Priestley. The result 
of these two streams of influence was 
that the Gregs of Manchester joined 
the Unitarians. In this body W. R. 
Greg was brought up. His mother 
was a woman of strongly marked 
character. She was cultivated, and 


had some literary capacity of her 
own ; she cared eagerly for the things 
of the mind, both for herself and her 
children ; and in spite of ill health and 














abundant cares, she persisted in stren- 
uous effort after a high intellectual 
and moral standard. A little book of 
Maxims compiled by her still remains ; 
and she found time to write a couple 
of volumes of Practical Suggestions 
towards alleviating the Sufferings of the 
Sick. One volume is little more than 
a selection of religious extracts, not 
likely to be more apt or useful to the 
sick than to the whole. The other is 
a discreet and homely little manual 
of nursing, distinguished from the 
common run of such books by its 
delicate consideration and wise counsel 
for the peculiar mental susceptibilities 
of the invalid. The collection of 
Maxims and Observations was de- 
signed to be “an useful gift to her 
children, gleaned from her own 
reading and reflection.” Though 
not intended for publication, they 
found their way into a few congenial 
circles, and one at least of those who 
were educated at Dr. Carpenter’s 
school at Bristol can remember these 
maxims being read aloud to the boys, 
and the impression that their wisdom 
and morality made upon his youthful 
mind. The literary value of the com- 
pilation is modest enough. Along 
with some of the best of the sayings 
of Chesterfield, La Rochefoucauld, 
Addison, and other famous masters of 
sentences, is much that is nearer to 
the level of nursery commonplace. But 
then these commonplaces are new 
truths to the young, and they are the 
unadorned, unseen foundations on 
which character is built. 

The home over which this excellent 
woman presided offered an ideal 
picture of domestic felicity and worth. 
The grave simplicity of the household, 
their intellectual ways, the absence of 
display and even of knick-knacks, the 
pale blue walls, the unadorned furni- 
ture, the well-filled bookcases, the 
portrait of George Washington over 
the chimney-piece, all took people back 
to a taste that was formed on Mrs. 
Barbauld and Dr. Channing. Stanley, 
afterwards Bishop of Norwich, and 
father of the famous Dean of our own 
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day, was rector of the adjoining parish 
of Alderley. Catherine Stanley, his 
wife, has left a charming memorial of 
the home of the Gregs. 


“ Have you ever been to Q Bank? I 


uarry t 
. is such a picture of rational, ha by y life. Mr. 


Greg is quite a tleman ; daughters 
a the delightful simplicity of of people who 
= | perfectly satisfied in their place, and never 
pon get out of it. He is rich, and he 
just as people do not generally spend 
their money, keeping a sort of open house, 
without pretension. If he has more guests 
than the old butler can manage, he has his 
maid-servants in to wait. He seldom 
out, except on journeys, so that with the 
almost certainty of finding a family party at 
home, a] circle of connections, and literary 
people, and foreigners, and Scotch and Irish, 
are constantly dropping in, knowing they can- 
not come amiss. ou may i ne how this 
sort of life makes the whole family sit loose to 
all the incumbrances and hindrances of society. 
They actually do not know what it is to be 
formal or dull: each with their separate p > 
suits and tastes, intelligent, and w 
formed.” 


Mrs. Fletcher, again, that beautiful 
type of feminine character alike as 
maiden and mother, whose autobio- 
graphy was given to the world a few 
years ago, tells how the family at 
Quarry Bank struck and delighted 
her. “ Westayed a week with them,” 
she says, “and admired the cultiva- 
tion of mind and refinement of manners 
which Mrs. Greg preserved in the 
midst of a money-making and some- 
what unpolished community of mer- 
chants and manufacturers. Mr. Greg, 
too, was most gentlemanly and hospit- 
able, and surrounded by eleven clever 
and well-conducted children. I thought 
them the happiest family group I had 
ever seen.’ 

Samuel Greg was one of thirteen 
children, and he in his turn became the 
father of thirteen. W. R. Greg was the 
youngest of them. The brightness 
and sweetness of his disposition pro- 
cured for him even more than the 
ordinary endearment of such a place 
in a large family. After the usual 
amount of schooling, first at home 
under the auspices of an elder sister, 


1 Autobiography of Mrs, Fletcher, p. 97. 
Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas, 1876. 
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then at Leeds, and finally at Dr. Car- 
penter’s at Bristol, in the winter of 
1826-7 he went to the University of 
Edinburgh, and remained there until 
the end of the session of 1828. He 
was a diligent student, but we may 
suspect, from the turn of his pursuits 
on leaving the university, that his 
mind worked most readily out of the 
academic groove. After the manner 
of most young men with an aptitude 
for literature, he competed for a prize 
poem in John Wilson’s class, but he 
did not win. When he was in low 
spirits,—a mood so much more common 
in early manhood than we usually re- 
member afterwards,—he drove them 
away by energetic bursts of work. On 
one occasion, he says, ‘‘ When I was so 
bad that I thought I should have gone 
distracted, I shut myself up and for 
three days studied all the most ab- 
struse works that I could find on the 
origin of government and society, 
such as Godwin, Goguet, Rousseau, 
et cetera, from seven in the morning 
till twelve at night, which quite set 
me upagain.” ‘ Natural history,” at 
another time he tells his sister, “ is 
my principal pursuit at present, and 
from half-past six in the morning to 
twelve at night I am incessantly at 
work, with the exception of about two 
hours for exercise, and two more for 
meals,” 

Sir William Hamilton was the chief 
intellectual influence in Edinburgh at 
this time, and Greg followed his 
lectures with lively interest. He was 
still more attracted by the controversy 
that then raged in Edinburgh and 
elsewhere on the value of Phrenology 
and Animal Magnetism. Hamilton, 
as all students of contemporary philo- 
sophy are aware, denounced the pre- 
tensions of Phrenology with curious 
vehemence and asperity. It was the 
only doctrine, his friends said, that he 
could not even tolerate. On Animal 
Magnetism he held a very different 
opinion, and he wrote to Greg en- 
couraging his enthusiasm in that 
direction. “There has always,” he 
said, “seemed to me a foundation of 
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truth in the science, however overlaid 
with a superstructure of credulity and 
enthusiasm. .... I foresee as great 
a clamour in favour of the science as 
there is at present a contempt and 
prejudice against it, and both equally 
absurd.” 

It was in this field, and not in liter- 
ature or philosophy, that Greg’s in- 
terests were most actively aroused 
during his university career. When 
his life as a student came to an end, 
he returned home with his whole 
faculties of curiosity and enthusiasm 
concentrated upon natural history, 
phrenology, and animal magnetism. 
“T have a canine appetite for natural 
history,” he told his brother in 1828. 
He describes with all the zeal of a 
clever youth of nineteen how busily 
he is employed in macerating skulls, 
dissecting unsavoury creatures before 
breakfast, watching the ants reduce a 
viper to a skeleton for him, and striv- 
ing with all his might to get a perfect 
collection of animal and human skulls. 
All this, however, was rather an acci- 
dental outbreak of exuberant intel- 
lectual activity, than serious and well- 
directed study. He was full of the 
vague and morbid aspirations of 
youth. 


“ As for me [he writes to his elder brother], 

I am pining after change, I am thirsting for 
excitement. When I compare what I might 
be with what I shall be, what 1 might do with 
what I shall do, I am ready to curse a 
with vexation. ‘Why had I, who am so low, 
a taste so high?’ I know you are rather of a 
more peaceful and quiet temper of mind than 
I, but 1am much mistaken if you have not 
much of the same desire for some kind of life 
more suited to man’s lofty passions and his 
snap destiny. How can one bear to know 
ow much is to be seen and learned, and yet 
sit down content without ransacking every 
corner of the earth for knowledge and wonder 
and beauty? And after all, what is picking a 
few skulls (the occupation which gives me the 
greatest pleasure now), when compared with 
gaining an intimate and practical acquaintance 
with all the varieties of man, all the varying 
agen of his character, all the peculiarities of 

is ever changing situations ?” ' 


We may smile, at the youthful rhe- 
toric, as the writer proceeds to de- 
1 August 28, 1828. 
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scribe how shameful it would be to 
remain inactive in the sight of exer- 
tion, to be satisfied with ignorance 
when in full view of the temple of 
knowledge, and so forth. But it is 
the language of a generous ardour for 


pure aims, and not the commoner am- * 


bition for the glittering prizes of life. 
This disinterested preference remained 
with Greg from the beginning to the 
end. 

William Greg’s truest delight at 
this time lay in his affectionate and 
happy intercourse with his brother 
Samuel. There were three elder 
brothers. One of them died compara- 
tively young, but Robert and John 
were eminently successful in the 
affairs of life; the former of them 
represented Manchester; they both 
lived to be octogenarians, and both 
left behind them the beneficent traces 
of long years of intelligent and con- 
scientious achievement. In Samuel 
Greg, an interesting, clear, and earnest 
intelligence was united to the finest 
Enough 


natural piety of character. 
remains to show the impression that 
Samuel Greg made even on those who 
were not bound to him by the ties of 


domestic affection. The posthumous 
memorials of him disclose a nature 
moulded of no common clay ; and when 
he was gone, even accomplished men 
of the world and scholars could not 
recall without emotion his bright and 
ardent spirit, his forbearance, his 
humility.1_ The two brothers, says one 
who knew them, were “now both of 
them fresh from college : their interest 
was alike keen in a great variety of 
subjects—poetry, philosophy, science, 
politics, social questions. About these 
the two brothers were never tired of 
talking together. They would pace up 
and down all the evening under the 
stars, and late into the night, discuss- 
ing things in heaven and earth with 
a keen zest that seemed inexhaustible. 
Their appetite for knowledge was 


1 See the little volume entitled 4 Layman’s 
Legacy ; published in 1877 (Macmillan and 
Co.), with a prefatory letter by the late Dean 
of Westminster. 
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insatiable, and their outlook over the 
rich life that was opening before them 
was full of hope and promise.” 

The energetic and high-minded 
mother of the house died at the end 
of 1828, and the tenderness and skill 
of her youngest son in the sick-room 
surpassed the devotion of women. In 
the following year he went to manage 
one of his father’s mills at Bury, 
where he went to reside. The Gregs 
had always been distinguished for 
their efforts to humanise the semi- 
barbarous population that the extra- 
ordinary development of the cotton 
industry was then attracting to Lan- 
cashire. At Quarry Bank the sedu- 
lous cultivation of their own minds 
had always been subordinate to the 
constant and multifarious demands of 
their duties towards their workpeople. 
One of the curious features of that not 
very distant time was the Apprentice 
House. The employer procured chil- 
dren from the workhouse and under- 
took the entire charge of them. The 
Gregs usually had a hundred boys and 
girls between the ages of ten and 
twenty-one in their apprentice house, 
and the care of them was one of the 
main occupations of the family. They 
came from the refuse of the towns, yet 
the harmony of wise and gentle rule 
for the young, along with dutifully 
adjusted demand and compliance be- 
tween the older hands and their em- 
ployers, ended iu the transformation 
of the thin, starved, half-dazed crea- 
tures who entered the gates of the 
factory into the best type of work- 
people to be found in the district. The 
genial side of the patriarchal system 
was seen at its best. There is a touch 
of grace about the picture of the plea- 
sant house with its old beech trees 
and its steep grassy lawns sloping to 
the river, with the rhythmic hum of the 
mill, the loud factory bell marking the 
hours like the voice of time itself, the 
workers pouring through the garden 
in the summer morning on their way 
to Wilmslow church, and receiving 
flowers and friendly salutation from 
the group at the open door of the great 
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house. It was little wonder that these 
recollections acquired a fascination for 
William Greg that never passed away, 
and gave that characteristic form to 
his social ideas which they never lost. 

At Bury and at Quarry Bank the 
two brothers were unresting in their 
efforts both to acquire knowledge for 
themselves and to communicate it to 
their neighbours. They delivered 
courses of lectures, and took boundless 
trouble to make them interesting and 
instructive. In these lectures William 
Greg took what opportunities he could 
find to enforce moral and religious 
sentiment. “I lay it down,” he said, 
“as an indubitable fact that religion 
has double the effect on Saturday that 
it has on Sunday; and weekday mo- 
rality, incidentally introduced, meets 
with far more attention than the tau- 
tology of Sabbath subjects, treated in 
the style in which they generally are 
by professed teachers.” A more ques- 
tionable diligence displayed itself in 
the zealous practice of experiments in 
animal magnetism and mesmerism. 
With a faith that might have moved 
mountains the two brothers laid their 
hands upon all sorts of sick folk, 
and they believed themselves to have 
wrought many cures and wonders. 
William Greg described animal mag- 
netism as a “discovery bearing more 
immediately and extensively on the 
physical happiness of the world than 
any which the last three centuries 
have witnessed.” The cowardice of 
doctors and others, who believed but 
were afraid to speak, stirred all the 
generous fire of youth. ‘Here, of 
itself,” he cries out to his sister (Sep- 
tember 4, 1829), “is a bitter satire 
upon human nature, and a sufficient 
answer to all who moralise on the 
impropriety of flying in the face of 
received opinions and public prejudice. 
I assure you it is a knowledge of how 
often the ridicule and contempt of the 
world has crushed truth in the embryo 
or stifled it in the cradle, which makes 
me so eager to examine and support 
those opinions which mankind gene- 
rally condemn as visionary and irra- 
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tional.” In later times these interests 
became a bond between W. R. Greg 
and Miss Martineau. He finally let 
the subject drop, with the conviction 
that years of practice had brought it 
no further on its way either to scien- 
tific rank or to practical fruitfulness. 
The time would have been better spent 
in severer studies, though these were 
not absent. From Green Bank he 
writes to his sister in 1830 :— 


“Sam and I are at present engaged in some 
calculations on population, which have brought 
us to a very curious, beautiful, and important 
conclusion hitherto overlooked by all writers on 
the subject whom I have consulted, and which 
threatens to invalidate a considerable part of 
Malthus’s theory. It respects the increase or 
diminution of fecundity ; but I will write you 
more fully when we have quite established 
our facts. I have just finished a number of 
very tedious tables, all of which confirm our 
conclusions in a manner J had not ventured 
to anticipate... . 

**] am now (September 3, 1830) very busy 
reading and arranging and meditating for my 
lectures on history, which will be ten times 
the labour of my last ; also collecting from all 
history and all science every fact, or principle, 
or opinion, or admission, or event, which can 
in any way bear upon magnetism, or sugnest 
any argument for its correctness, whereby I 
have amassed a profusion of ancient and 
modern learning, which I think will astonish 
the natives when I bring it forward. 

** My other occupations at present are read- 
ing through the best authors and orators of 
our country—to get a perfect command of 
language and style—as Hooker, Taylor, Burke, 
Canning, Erskine, Fox, &c., after which I 
shall take to French literature, and make my- 
self as well acquainted with Voltaire, Moliére, 
Bossuet, Massillon, Fléchier, and Condorcet, 
as I am with Mdme. de Staél and Rousseau 
and Montesquieu and Volney. This will be 
work enough for another year; and what fit 
may then come upon me, it is impossible to see. 
My views on population are confirmed by 
every fresh calculation I see, and Sadler’s new 
work affords me the means of controverting 
his theory and establishing my own. The 
moral, physical, and political influence of 
manufactures and Poor Laws I must next 
examine.” 


A little later he writes :— 


‘* Everything bears indications of some ap- 
proaching struggle between the higher and 
lower classes, and the guilt of it, if it does 
come, will lie at the door of those who, by 
their inflammatory speeches, public and private, 
and by their constant and monotonous com- 
plaints, have raised among the people a uni- 
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versal spirit of rebellion and disaffection to 
everything and everybody whom Nature has 
ordained to rule over them. We are all wait- 
ing in some alarm and much indignation for 
the result, and in the meantime (entre nous) I 
have written a small pamphlet, addressed to 
the higher classes on the prescnt state of 
public feeling among the lower, urging them 
to moderate and direct it, if they can. But 
sooner than the present state of things should 
continue, I would adopt any principles, con- 
ceiving it to be the duty of all men, as Burke 
says, ‘so to be patriots as not to forget that 
we are gentlemen, to mould our by ap to 
our duties and our situations, and to be con- 
vinced that all (public) virtue which is im- 
practicable is spurious.’ I write to induce the 
people to leave politics to wiser heads, to con- 
= learn and not endeavour to direct or 
teach.” 


We here see that before he was 
one-and-twenty years old, Greg was 
possessed by the conception that 
haunted him to the very end. When 
the people complain, their complaint 
savours of rebellion. Those who make 
themselves the mouthpieces of popular 
complaint, must be wicked incendi- 
aries. The privileged classes must be 
ordained by Nature to rule over the 


non-privileged. The few ought to 
direct and teach, the many to learn. 
That was Greg’s theory of government 


from first to last. It was derived at 
this time, I suppose, from Burke, with- 
out the powerful correctives and indis- 
pensable supplements that are to be 
found in Burke’s earlier writings. 
Some one said of De Tocqueville, who 
afterwards became Mr. Greg’s friend, 
and who showed in a milder form the 
same fear of democracy, “Il a com- 
mencé & penser avant d’avoir rien 
appris ; ce qui fait qu’il a quelquefois 
pensé creux.”” What is to be said for 
Mr. Greg, now and always, is that he 
most honourably accepted the obliga- 
tions of his doctrine, and did his best 
to discharge his own duties as a mem- 
ber of the directing class. 

He did not escape moods of reaction. 
The truth seems to be, that though his 
life was always well filled, he inherited 
rather the easy and buoyant disposi- 
tion of his father, than the energy and 
strenuousness of his mother, though 
he too could be energetic and strenuous 
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enough upon occasion, Both William 
Greg and his favourite brother were 
of what is called, with doubtful fitness, 
the feminine temperament. It was 
much less true of William than of 
Samuel Greg; but it was in some 
degree true of him also that, though 
firm, tenacious, and infinitely patient, 
“he rather lacked that harder and 
tougher fibre, both of mind and frame, 
which makes the battle of life so easy 
and so successful to many men.” It 
may be suspected in both cases that 
their excessive and prolonged devotion 
to the practice of mesmerism and 
animal magnetism had tended to relax 
rather than to brace the natural fibre. 
Samuel Greg broke down at a com- 
paratively early age ; and though his 
brother’s more vigorous system showed 
no evil results for many long years to 
come, there was a severe reaction from 
the nervous tension of their mesmeric 
experimentation. 

Those who trace despondent specu- 
lations of the mind to depressed or 
morbid conditions of body will find 
some support for their thesis in Mr. 
Greg’s case. When he was only one- 
and-twenty he writes to his sister 
(December 2, 1830) :— 


**T am again attacked with one of those 
fits of melancholy indifference to everything, 
and total incapacity for exertion, to which I 
am so often subject, and which are indeed the 
chronic malady of my existence. They some- 
times last for many weeks, and during their 
continuance I do not believe, among those 
whose external circumstances are comfortable, 
there exists any one more thoroughly miser- 
able. . . . For nearly four years these fits of 
melancholy and depression have been my 
periodical torment, and as yet I have found no 
remedy against them, except strong stimulants 
or the society of intimate friends, and even 
these are only temporary, and the latter seldom 
within my reach, and the former I abstain 
from partly on principle, but more from a fear 
of consequences. Every one has a thorn in 
the flesh, and this is mine ; but I am egotisti- 
cal, if not selfish, in inflicting it upon others. 
I begin to think I have mistaken my way 
both to my own happiness and the affections 
of others. My strongest passion has always 
been the desire to be loved—as the French 
call it, ‘le besoin d’étre aimé.’ It is the great 
wish, want, desire, necessity, desideratum of 
my life, the source through which I expect 
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happiness to flow to me, the ultimate aim and 
object which has led me on in all the little 1 
—. done, and the much that I have tried 
to do.” 


From these broodings the young 
man was rescued by a year of travel. 
It was one of the elements in the 
domestic scheme of education that the 
university should be followed by a 
year abroad, and in William Greg’s 
case it had been postponed for a sea- 
son by the exigences of business and 
the factory at Bury. He went first 
through France and Switzerland to 
Italy. At Florence he steeped himself 
in Italian, and read Beccaria and 
Machiavelli; but he had no demonic 
passion (like Macaulay’s) for literature. 
“Ttalian,” he said, “is a wonderfully 
poor literature in everything but 
poetry, and the poets I am not up to, 
and I do not think that I shall take 
the trouble to study them.” When 
he reached that city which usually 
excites a traveller as no other city 
on earth can excite him, dyspepsia, 
neuralgia, and vapours plunged him 
into bad spirits, and prevented him 
from enjoying either Rome or his 
books. The sights of Rome were very 
different fifty years ago from those 
that instruct and fascinate us to-day. 
Except the Colosseum, the Pantheon, 
and a few pillars covered thick with 
the filth of the modern city, the travel- 
ler found the ancient Rome an undis- 
tinguishable heap of bricks. Still, 
when we reflect on the profound and 
undying impression that Rome even 
then had made on such men as Goethe, 
or Winckelmann, or Byron, the short- 
coming must have been partly in the 
traveller. In truth, Mr. Greg was not 
readily stirred either by Goethe’s high 
artistic sense, or by Byron’s romantic 
sense of the vast pathos of Rome. 


“*T pass my time here [he says] with ex- 
treme regularity and quietness, not knowing, 
even to speak to, a single individual in Rome ; 
and the direction to my valet when I start on 
my perambulations, ‘al Campidoglio,’ ‘al 
Foro,’ forms the largest part of my daily utter- 
ances. . . . In a fit of desperation I took to 
writing a kind of political philosophy, in de- 
fault of my poetical aim, which is quite gone 


from me. It is a setting forth of the iar 


political and mop mony features of the age, 
wherein it differs from all preceding ones, and 
is entitled the Genius of the Nineteenth Century. 
I do not know if I shall ever finish it ; but if 
I could write it as I have imagined it, it will 
at least be entitled to come under Mr. Godwin’s 
definition of eloquence. ‘That gentleman 
being in a company of literati, who were com- 

ring their notions of what eloquence could 

defined to consist in, when his opinion was 
asked replied, ‘Eloquence is truth spoken with 
fervour.” I am going on with it, though 
slowly, and fill up the rest of my leisure time 
with Dante and Machiavelli (with which last 
author I am delighted) in the morning, and 
with Boccaccio and our English poets in the 
evening. Sight-seeing does not occupy much 
of my time.” + 

From Rome Mr. Greg and a com- 
panion went to Naples, and from Naples 
they made their way to Sicily. I have 
said that Mr. Greg had not Byron's 
historic sense ; still this was the Byronic 
era, and no one felt its influence more 
fervently. From youth to the end of 
his life, through good and evil repute, 
Mr. Greg maintained Byron’s supre- 
macy among poets of the modern time. 
It was no wonder, then, that he should 
write home to his friends, —“I am tired 
of civilised Europe, and I want to see 
a wild country if I can.” Accordingly 
at Naples he made up his mind to 
undertake what would be a very ad- 
venturous tour even in our day, travel- 
ling through Greece and Asia Minor 
to Constantinople, and thence north- 
wards through Hungary to Vienna. 
This wild and hazardous partof his tour 
gave him a refreshment and pleasure 
that he had not found in Swiss land- 
scapes or Italian cities, and he enjoyed 
the excitement of the “ wild countries” 
as thoroughly as he had expected. On 
his return to England he published 
anonymously an account of what he 
had seen in Greece and Turkey, in a 
volume which, if occasionally florid 
and imaginative, is still a lively and 
copious piece of description. It is even 
now worth turning to for a picture of 
the ruin and distraction of Greece 
after the final expulsion of the Turk.? 

1 November 30, 1831. 

2 Sketches in Greece and Turkey, with the 
Present Condition and Future Prospects of the 
Turkish Empire. London: Ridgway, 1833. 
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On his return he found the country 
in the throes of the great election after 
the Reform Bill. Perhaps his expe- 
riences of the sovereign Demos on that 
occasion helped to colour his opinions 
on popular government afterwards. 


** December 5, 1832.—On Tuesday we nomi- 
nated—there was a fearful crowd of 10,000 
ruffians, Grundy’s friends from the country. 
A tremendous uproar I seconded Mr. 
Walker’s nomination, but was received with 
yells and groans, owing chiefly to the prosecu- 
tion which I have instituted against the other 
candidate and four of his supporters for in- 
timidation of voters. The ruffians roared at 
me like so many bulls of Bashan, and shook 
their fists at me, whereupon I bowed pro- 
foundly ; and finding it impossible to obtain 
a hearing, I turned to the opposite candidate 
and his immediate — on the hustings 
and spoke to them. hen we concluded, the 
uproar was fearful I was warned to escape 
as I could, which J did, amid groans and hisses, 
but no violence. The next morning we started 
polling. I had the honour of giving the first 
vote, and at four o’clock the poll was decided 
in our favour—Walker, 301; Grundy, 151. 
The next day I returned from Manchester, 
and had not been in the mill two hours 
before I was summoned to assist in quelling a 
riot. I rode down immediately with three 
other gentlemen and a magistrate to the scene 
of faction. We found plenty of broken win- 
dows and heads, but no one killed. Here 
were two parties of such bludgeon men as I 
never before witnessed, evidently bent on 
mischief. We read the Riot Act—sent for 
the military and the Haslams! I rode among 
the ruftians. an ina ay — 
ex tion, y against me, but listen 
to ‘ar oketaiionn and after shaking their 
bludgeons at me, came at last to shake hands. 
About dusk J received several hints to take 
care of myself, so rode back to Green Bank, 
and lay with my blunderbuss and sword, ready 
to give entertainment to any visitor.” 


It is little wonder that in a man of 
his literary temperament and predis- 
positions a strong reaction followed 
close behind these energetic perform- 
ances. 


**Do you know [he writes, December 29], I 
am sick of public life. I mean sicker t 
ever. The reward, or rather success, is so very 
inadequate to the sacrifice ; and the exertion, 
and the injury to one’s character, mentally, 
morally, and religiously, is so great, and one’s 
real happiness suffers yet more. My love for 
retirement and the country, scientific studies, 
and calm, quiet, and refreshing society, such 
as the country only can afford, which has 
always been a sort of passion, is now urging 
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me more strongly and imperiously than ever, 
to weigh conflicting interests and and 
to hold fast that which is good. And is it not 
far better to retire in the full vigour of life, 
when the energy of application is still unim- 
paired, and can be usefully directed ?” 


In 1833 Mr. Greg started in busi- 
ness on his own account at Bury. He 
inherited his father’s mechanical taste, 
and took a lively interest in the im- 
provements that were constantly being 
made in those years in the wonderful 
machinery of the cotton manufacture. 
With his workpeople his relations 
were the most friendly, and he was 
as active as he had ever been before 
in trying to better their condition. A 
wider field was open for his philan- 
thropic energies. Lancashire was then 
the scene of diligent social efforts of 
all kinds. Mr. Greg was an energetic 
member of the circle at Manchester 
(Richard Cobden was another) which 
at this time pushed on educational, 
sanitary, and political improvements 
all over that important district. He 
fully shared the new spirit of inde- 
pendence and self-assertion that be- 
gan to animate the commercial and 
manufacturing classes in the north of 
England at the time of the Reform 
Bill. It took a still more definite and 
resolute shape in the great struggle ten 
years later for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. “It is among these classes,” 
he said, in a speech in 1841, “ that the 
onward movements of society have 
generally had their origin. It is 
among them that new discoveries in 
political and moral science have in- 
variably found the readiest accept- 
ance ; and the cause of Peace, Civili- 
sation, and sound National Morality 
has been more indebted to their hum- 
ble but enterprising labours, than to 
the measures of the most sagacious 
statesman, or the teachings of the 
wisest moralist.” 

In 1835 Mr. Greg married the 
daughter of Dr. Henry, an eminent 
physician in Manchester, and honour- 
ably known to the wider world of 
science by contributions to the che 
mistry of gases that were in their 
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day both ingenious and useful. Two 
years after his marriage he offered 
himself as a candidate for the par- 
liamentary representation of Lancaster. 
He was much too scrupulous for that 
exceedingly disreputable borough, and 
was beaten by a great majority. In 
1841 the health of his wife made it 
desirable to seek a purer air than that 
of the factory district, and in the 
spring of 1842 they settled in a 
charming spot at the foot of Wans- 
fell—the hill that rises to the south- 
east above Ambleside, and was sung 
by Wordsworth in one of his latest 
sonnets :— 


‘* Wansfell ! this household has a favoured lot, 
Living with liberty on thee to 
To watch while morn first crowns thee with 
her rays ; 
Or when along thy breast securely float 
Evening’s angelic clouds. . . . 
When we are gone 
rom every object dear to mortal sight, 
As soon we shall be, may these words 
attest 
How oft, to elevate our spirits, shone 
‘Thy visionary majesties of light, 
How in thy pensive glooms our hearts found 
rest.” 


Such a step had long been in his 
mind. From Naples when on the 
threshold of active life, he had written 
(February 6, 1832) :— 


“*T am becoming more and more anxious to 
realise a competence speedily, every time I 
look to the future, and reflect on the true 
objects of life, and the likeliest means of pro- 
curing them. I am desirous to be able to 
realise the projects I have formed before the 
age of feeling and acting be past, and before 
the energy of youth has been evaporated by 
long repression. Life and talents and desires 
were not given me to be wasted in a situation 
where the power of doing good is at best very 
limited, and where that of acquiring the higher 
kinds of knowledge and enjoying the best gifts 
of life, is still more confined.” 


The nearer prospect of the world 
of business and actual contact with 
it, made no change in the perpetual 
refrain. 


**T wonder [he writes, May 15, 1833] how 
long philosophy or indecision will induce to 
continue the dog’s life I am leading here. I 
never open a book, but shun them as if they 
were poison, rise at half-past five o’clock, go 


to bed at ten, and toil like a galley slave all 
day, willy, = Man labours for the meat 
which perisheth, and the food which satisfieth 


not.” 


The move to the Lakes, though it 
enriched his life with many delicious 
hours, and gave him leisure for thought 
and composition, yet seems to have led 
directly to commercial difficulties. At 
first he spent alternate weeks at Bury 
and at Wansfell, and for a little time 
he even removed to Macclesfield. But 
business fell by insensible degrees into 
the second place. Mr. Greg’s tempera- 
ment, moreover, was too sanguine in 
practical affairs, as Cobden’s was ; and 
we might almost gather from his writ- 
ings that he had not that faculty of 
sustained attention to details which is 
the pith and marrow of success in such 
a business as his. At last the crash 
came in 1850. Three years before this 
the health of his brother Samuel had 
broken down, and William Greg added 
the management of his affairs to his 
own. The strain was too great, and a 
long struggle ended in defeat. Both 
mills were closed, and the forty thou- 
sand pounds of capital with which Mr. 
Greg had begun business were almost 
entirely swept away. At the age of 
forty-one he was called upon to begin 
life afresh. The elasticity of his mind 
proved equal to all the demands upon 
it, and they were severe. The illness 
of his wife cast the shadow of a terrible 
cloud over his house, and for long 
periods it was deprived of a mother, 
and he of a companion. Yet amid 
these sore anxieties and heavy de- 
pressions he never lost either his for- 
titude, or, what is much rarer than 
fortitude, that delicate and watchful 
consideration for others which is one 
of the most endearing of human cha- 
racteristics. When he was twenty years 
younger, he had written of himself 
to one of his sisters (January 14, 
1830) :— 


‘ Nature never cut me out for a happy man, 
for my mind is so constituted as to create diffi- 
culties and sorrows where I do not find them, 
and to strive with and overcome them when 
I meet them. I am never so happy as in 
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times of difficulty and danger and excitement, 
and I am afraid my line of life will furnish me 
with but few of these times, so that I shall 
remain in the ground like the seed of a strong 
plant, which has never found the soil or the 
atmosphere necessary for its germination.” 


The judgment was not an unjust 
one, and the apprehension that life 
would bring too few difficulties was 
superfluous, as most of us find it to 
be. When the difficulties came, he 
confronted them with patient stoicism. 
His passionate love of natural beauty 
was solace and nourishment to him 
during the fifteen years of his sojourn 
in that taking, happy region of silver 
lake and green mountain-slope. He 
had many congenial neighbours. Of 
Wordsworth he saw little. The poet 
was, in external manner and habit, too 
much of the peasant for Greg’s in- 
tellectual fastidiousness. He called 
on one occasion at Rydal Mount, and 
Wordsworth, who had been re-gravel- 
ling his little garden-walks, would 
talk of nothing but gravel, its various 
qualities, and their respective virtues. 
The fine and subtle understanding of 
Hartley Coleridge, his lively fancy, 
his literature, his easy play of mind, 
made him a more sympathetic com- 
panion for a man of letters than his 
great neighbour. Of him Mr. Greg 
saw a good deal until his death in 
1849.1 Southey was still lingering at 
Greta Hall; but it was death in life. 
He cherished and fondled the books 
in his beloved library as if they had 
been children, and moved mechani- 
cally to and fro in that mournful 
“dream from which the sufferer can 
neither wake nor be awakened.” 
Southey’s example might, perhaps, 
have been a warning to the new- 
comer how difficult it is to preserve a 
clear, healthy, and serviceable faculty 
of thinking about public affairs, with- 
out close and constant contact with 


1 Hartley Coleridge must, in Mr. Greg’s 
case, have overcome one of his prepossessions. 
**T don’t like cotton manufacturers much, nor 
merchants over much. Cobden seems to be a 
good kind of fellow, but I wish he were not a 
cotton-spinner. I rather respect him. I’m 
always on the side of the poor.” 


those who are taking the lead in 
them.? There was a lesson for the 
Cassandra of a later day in the picture 
of Southey when Mrs. Fletcher took 
tea with him in 1833. 


1 never saw any one [she said] whose mind 
was in so morbid a state as that of this ex- 
cellent poet and amiable man on the subject 
of |the present political aspect of affairs in 
England. He is utterly ae. He 
believes the downfall of the Church and the 
subversion of all Jaw and government is at 
hand ; for in spite of all our endeavours to 
steer clear of politics, he slid unconsciously 
into the subject, and proclaimed his belief that 
the ruin of all that was sacred and venerable 
was impending.” * 


The condition, say of Bury, in 
Lancashire, at that time, contrasted 
with its condition to-day, is the 
adequate answer to these dreary 
vaticinations. 

One resident of the Lake District 
was as energetic and hopeful as Southey 
was despondent. This was Harriet 
Martineau, whom Mr. Greg first in- 
troduced to the captivating beauty of 
Westmoreland, and whom he induced 
in 1850 to settle there. Other friends 
—the Speddings, the Arnolds at Fox 
How, the Davys at Ambleside, the 
Fletchers at Lancrigg—formed a de- 
lightful circle, all within tolerably 
easy reach, and affording a haven of 
kind and nourishing companionship. 
But, for a thinker upon the practical 
aspects of political and social science, 
it was all too far from— 


**Labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and 
wave and oar.” 


For during these years Mr. Greg did 
not handle merely the abstract prin- 
ciples of politics and sociology. A 


2 I do not forget the interesting in 
Mill’s Autobiography (pp. 262-3), where he 
contends that “by means of the regular re- 
ceipt of newspapers and periodicals, a political 
writer, who lives many hundreds of miles 
from the chief seat of the politics of his 
country, is kept au cowrant of even the most 
temporary politics, and is able to acquire a 
more correct view of the state and progress of 
opinion than he could acquire by personal 
contact with individuals.” 


3 Autobiography, p. 214. 
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very scanty livelihood would have 
come by that way. He discussed the 
men, measures, and events of the day ; 
and most of what strikes one as un- 
satisfactory in the discussion is pro- 
bably due to a want of that close 
observation of facts which was hardly 
possible to a student on the shores of 
Windermere. On the other hand, it 
is still more certain that it was in 
these meditative scenes that the germs 
were ripened of those grave, ingeni- 
ous, and affecting speculations which 
afterwards came to their full growth 
in the Enigmas of Life—to most of us 
by so much the most interesting of all 
its author’s performances. His note- 
book shows that the thoughts that 
are suggested in this short but im- 
portant volume were springing up in 
his mind for years, and that it touches 
the problems that were most con- 
stantly present to him in his best 
moments. It was during his resi- 
dence at Windermere that he worked 
out and published (1851) his memor- 
able book on the Creed of Christendom. 
It is enough here to remind ourselves 
how serious a place is held by that 
work in the dissolvent literature of 
the generation. The present writer 
was at Oxford in the last three years 
of the decade in which it appeared, 
and can well recall the share that it 
had, along with Mansel’s Bampton 
Lectwres and other books on both 
sides, in shaking the fabric of early 
beliefs in some of the most active 
minds then in the University. The 
landmarks have so shifted within the 
last twenty years that the Creed of 
Christendom is now comparatively 
orthodox. But in these days it was 
a remarkable proof of intellectual 
courage and independence, to venture 
on introducing to the English public 
the best results of German theologi- 
cal criticism, with fresh applications 
from an original mind. Since then 
the floods have broken loose. One 
may add that Mr. Greg’s speculations 
show, as Hume and smaller men than 
Hume had shown before, how easily 
scepticism in theology allies itself with 
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the fastidious and aristocratic senti- 
ment in politics. 

As was to be expected under the 
circumstances, much of Mr. Greg’s 
time was given to merely fugitive 
articles on books or groups of passing 
events. Even the slightest of them, 
so far as they are known to me, show 
conscience and work. In 1852, for 
example, he wrote no less than twelve 
articles for the four leading quarterlies 
of that date. They were, with one 
exception, all on political or economi- 
cal subjects. “ Highland Destitution,” 
and “ Irish Emigration,” “Investments 
for the Working Classes,” “The 
Modern Exodus” ;—these were not 
themes to be dealt with by the facile 
journalist, standing on one foot. Mr. 
Greg always showed the highest con- 
ception of the functions and the obli- 
gations of the writer who addresses 
the public, in however ephemeral a 
form, on topics of social importance. 
No article of his ever showed a trace 
either of slipshod writing or of make- 
believe and perfunctory thinking. To 
compose between four and five hundred 
pages like these, on a variety of grave 
subjects, all needing to be carefully 
prepared and systematically thought 
out, was no inconsiderable piece of 
work for a single pen. The strain 
was severe, for there was insufficient 
stimulus from outside, and insufficient 
refreshment within his own home. 
Long days of study were followed by 
solitary evening walks on the heights, 
or lonely sailing on the lake. In 
time, visits to London became more 
frequent, and he got closer to the 
world. Once a year he went to Paris, 
and he paid more than one visit to 
De Tocqueville at his home in Nor- 
mandy. I remember that he told me 
once how surprised and disappointed 
he was by the indifference of public 
men, even the giants like Peel, to 
anything like general views and ab- 
stract principles of politics or society. 
They listened to such views with 
reasonable interest, but only as mat- 
ters lying quite apart from their own 
business in the world. The states- 
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man who pleased him best, and with 
whom he found most common ground, 
was Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 

Like most men of letters: who 
happen to be blessed or cursed with 
a prudential conscience, Mr. Greg was 
haunted by the uncertainty of his 
vocation. He dreaded, as he ex- 
pressed it, “to depend on so precari- 
ous a thing as a brain always in 
thinking order.” In every other pro- 
fession there is much that can be done 
by deputy, or that does itself, or is 
little more than routine and the me- 
chanical. In letters alone, if the brain 
be not in working order, all is lost. In 
1856 Sir Cornewall Lewis, whowasthen 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, offered 
Greg a place on the Board of Customs, 
and he accepted it. Yet, as he said, 
he did so “with some loathing and 
great misgiving.” Five years earlier 
he would have entered upon it with 
eagerness, but in five years he was 
conscious of having made “sad pro- 
gress in that philosophy whose root is 
idleness, indulged freedom, and in- 
creasing years.” To James Spedding 
he wrote on the 24th of May, 1856 :— 


** My position every one but myself seems 
to think most enviable. J contrast Lower 
Thames Street with The Craig, and my heart 
sinks into my shoes. The attendance is oner- 
ous ; the actual work is not. It seems to be 
a place wherein a man may grow old com- 
fortably There is a good salary (nominally 
1,200/.), and a liberal retiring allowance when 
you are worked out. A board every day—ex- 
cept for two months’ holiday, varied only by 
occasional tours of inspection—sounds horrible 
slavery toa man accustomed to wander at his 
own free will ; and finally, at my time of life, 
I have an indefinable dislike to anything in- 
volving a total change of life and habits. Zn 
revanche, 1 have a a for old age and 
for my family, and shall be almost as glad to 
be spared the necessity of writing for bread— 
for butter at least—as sorry to be tied out 
from scribbling when and where the spirit 
moves me. 

“ My last quarter’s labours are an article on 
America in the National, and on Montalem- 
bert in the Edinburgh, and one on Macaulay 
in the North Briton, of which I am not proud. 
Froude’s History I have not yet seen. I hope 
now, as I write less, I shall have more time 
for reading. It seems to be somewhat para- 
doxical. By the way, is not Carlyle sadly 
gone off? I met him the other day, and he 
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did nothi 


but blaspheme, and pour out a 
torrent of i 


against blackguards, 


> and devils, that’was appalling to listen 


On the whole, when the time came, 
his new employment brought him 
moderate interests of its own. What 
may be called the literary part of the 
work, such as the drawing up of 
reports, naturally fell into his hands. 
The necessity of working with other 
people, which does not always come 
easily to men accustomed to the isola- 
tion and independence of their own 
libraries, he found an agreeable no- 
velty. Still he was not sorry when, 
at the end of 1864, the chance came 
to him of a move to the Stationery 
Office. Here he was the head of a 
department, and not merely a member 
of a Board, and the regulation of his 
hours fell more into his own hands. 

From the time when he came to 
London, until his death five-and- 
twenty years later (November 1881), 
his life was for the most part without 
any incident in which the world can 
have an interest. He formed many 
acquaintances according to the cheer- 
ful and hospitable fashion of London, 
and he made a number of warm and 
attached friends. In 1873 his wife 
died. In the following year he mar 
ried a daughter of Mr. James Wilson, 
well known as the fellow-worker of 
Cobden and Bright in the agitation 
against the Corn Laws, and as Finance 
Minister in India, where he sank under 
the cares of his office in 1860. Mr. 
Wilson had been Greg’s intimate 
friend from the days of the League 
down to the time of his death. When 
by and by Mr. Greg retired from his 
post as Controller (1877), he wrote :— 

“For myself, since I gave up office, I feel 
pantie and indeed poaltwealy ia haven 
and peace, and with much and rather unusual 
brightness and sunshine round me, and with 
my interest in the world, both speculative and 
practical, quite undiminished, and finding old 
age on the whole cheerful and quiet, and the 
position of a spectator by no means an un- 
enviable one.” 


This was his attitude to the end. 
A heavy shock fell upon him in the 
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death of his brother-in-law, Walter 
Bagehot (1877), that brilliant original, 
well-known to so many of us, who 
saw events and books and men with 
8o curious an eye. 


“He =) a a unique man [Mr. Greg 
wrote to ly Derby], as irreplaceable in 
private life as he is universally felt to be in 

ublic. He had the soundest head I ever 

new since Cornewall Lewis left us, curiously 
original, yet without the faintest taint of 
crotchetiness, or prejudice, or passion, which 
80 pay mars originality. Then he was 
high-minded, and a gentleman to the back- 
bone ; the man of all I knew, both mentally 
and morally, best worth talking things over 
with ; and I was besides deeply attached to 


= personally. We had been intimates and 


collaborateurs in many lines for twenty-five 
years; so that altogether there is a great piece 
gone out of my daily life, and a great stay 
also—the greatest, in fact. There is no man 
living who was, taken all in all, so much of 
me.’ 


There is a pensive grace about one 
of his last letters to the widow of the 
favourite brother of earlier days :— 


“T cannot let Christmas pass, dear Mary, 
without sending you a word of love and greeting 
from us both, to all of you of both generations. 
It cannot be a ‘merry’ Christmas for any of 
us exactly ; there is so much around that is 
anxious and sad, and indeed almost gloomy, 
and life is passing away to our juniors. But 
we have still much to make us thankful and 
even happy; and, as a whole, life to those 
whom it concerns, much more than to us, to 
most of them at least, is reasonably cheerful. 
At least they are young and vigorous, and 
have pluck to face the battle of years to come. 
We have little to do now but watch and sym- 
pathise, and give what little help we can.” 


Greg’s own departure was not much 
longer deferred. He died in November, 
1881. 


He was not one of the fortunate 
beings who can draw on a spon- 
taneous and inexhaustible fund of 
geniality and high spirits. He had a 
craving both for stimulation and for 
sympathy. Hence he belonged to those 
who are always happier in the society 
of women than of men. In his case, 
this choice was not due, as it so often 
is, to a love of procuring deference 
cheaply. It was not deference that he 
sought, but a sympathy that he could 


make sure of, and that put him at his 
ease. Nobody that ever lived was less 
of a pedant, academic don, or loud Sir 
Oracle. He was easy to live with, a 
gay and appreciative companion, and 
the most amiable of friends, but 
nothing was further from his thoughts 
than to pose as guide and philosopher. 
His conversation was particularly neat 
and pointed. He had a lucidity of 
phrase such as is more common in 
French society than among ourselves. 
The vice of small talk and the 
sin of prosing, he was equally free 
from ; and if he did not happen to be 
interested, he had a great gift of 
silence. 

The grace of humility is one of the 
supreme moral attractions in a man. 
Its outward signs are not always 
directly discernible ; and it may exist 
underneath marked intrepidity, confi- 
dence in one’s own judgment, and even 
a strenuous push for the honours of the 
world. But without humility, no 
veracity. There is a genuine touch of 
it in a letter which Greg wrote .to a 
friend who had consented to be the 
guardian of his children :— 


“T have no directions as to their education 
to give. I have too strong a sense of the 
value of religion myself, not to wish that my 
children should have so much of it (I speak of 
feeling, not of creed) as is compatible with 
reason. have no ambition for them, and 
can only further say in the dying words of 
Julie, ‘ N’en faites point des savans—faites-en 
des hommes bienfaisans et justes.’ If they 
are this, they will be more than their father 
ever was, and all he ever desired to be.” 


This sentiment of the unprofitable 
servant was deep in his nature—as it 
may well be in all who are not either 
blinded by inborn fatuity, or con- 
demned by natural poverty of mind 
to low and gross ideals. 


Though he took great delight in the 
enchanted land of pure literature, 
apart from all utility, yet he was of 
those, the fibres of whose nature makes 
it impossible for them to find real 
intellectual interest outside of what is 
of actual and present concern to their 
fellows. Composition,again, had to him 
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none of the pain and travail that it 
brings to most writers. The expression 
came with the thought. His ideas were 
never vague, and needed no laborious 
translation. Along with them came 
apt words and the finished sentence. 
Yet his fluency never ran off into the 
fatal channels of verbosity. Ease, 
clearness, precision, and a certain 
smooth and sure-paced consecutive- 
ness, made his written style for all 
purposes of statement and exposition 
one of the most telling and effective 
of his day. This gift of expression 
helped him always to appear intellec- 
tually at his best. It really came from 
a complete grasp of his own side of 
the case, and that always produces the 
best style next after a complete grasp 
of both sides. Few men go into the 
troubled region of pamphleteering, 
article-writing, public controversy, and 
incessant dialectics, without suffering 
a deterioration of character in conse- 
quence. Mr. Greg must be set down 
as one of these few. He never fell into 
the habitual disputant’s vice of trying 
to elude the force of a fair argument ; 
he did not mix up his own personality 
in the defence of his thesis; differ- 
ences in argument and opinion pro- 
duced not only no rancour, but even 
no soreness. 

The epicurean element was undoubt- 
edly strong in him. He liked pleasant 
gardens ; set a high value on leisure 
and even vacuity; did not disdain 
novels; and had the sense to prefer 
good wine to bad. When he travelled 
in later life, he showed none of the 
over-praised desire to acquire informa- 
tion for information’s sake. While 
his companions were “ getting up ” the 
Pyramids, or antiquities in the Troad, 
or the great tomb of Alyattis, Mr. 
Greg refused to take any trouble to 
form views, or to pretend to find a sure 
footing among the shifting sands of 
archeological or prehistoric research. 
He chose to lie quietly among the 
ruins, and let the beauty and wonder 
of the ancient world float silently 
about him. For this poetic indolence 
he had a great faculty. To a younger 
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friend whom he suspected of unwhole- 


some excess of strenuousness, he once 
propounded this test of mental health : 
“ Could you sit for a whole day on the 
banks of a stream, doing nothing and 
thinking of nothing, only throwing 
stones into the water?” 

The ascetic view of things was wholly 
distasteful to him. He had a simple way 
of taking what was bright and enjoy- 
able in life, refusing to allow anything 
but very distinct duty to interfere 
with the prompt acceptance of the 
gifts of the gods. Yet, as very seldom 
happens in natures thus composed, he 
was before all things unselfish. That 
is to say, he struck those who knew 
him best as less of a centre to himself 
than most other people are. Though 
thoroughly capable of strong and per- 
sistent wishes, and as far as possible 
from having a character of faint out- 
lines and pale colours, it came to him 
quite naturally and without an effort 
to think of those for whom he cared, 
and of himself not atall. There was 
something of the child of nature in 
him. Though nobody liked the fruits 
of cultivated life better—order, neat- 
ness, and grace in all daily things— 
yet nobody was more ready to make 
short work of conventionalities that 
might thrust shadows between him or 
others and the substance of happiness. 

It would be difficult for me here to 
examine Mr. Greg’s writings with 
perfect freedom and appropriateness. 
The man rather than the author has 
prompted this short sketch. His 
books tell their own story. There is 
not one of them that does not abound 
in suggestion both in politics and in 
subjects where there is more room for 
free meditation and the subtler quali- 
ties of mind, than politics can ever 
afford. Mr. Greg is not one of the 
thinkers whom we can place in any 
school, still less in any party. It may 
be safely said of him that he never 
took up an idea or an opinion, as most 
writers even of high repute are not 
afraid of doing, simply because it was 
proffered to him, or because it was 
held by others with whom in a general 
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way he was disposed to agree. He 
did not even shrink from what looked 
like self-contradiction, so honest was 
his feeling for truth, and so little faith 
had he in the infallibility of sect and 
the trustworthiness of system. In the 
Enigmas of Life (1875) there is much 
that is hard to reconcile with his own 
fundamental theology, and he was 
quite aware of it. He was content 
with the thought that he had found 
fragments of true ore. Hence the 
extraordinary difficulty of classifying 
him. One would be inclined to place 
him as a Theist, yet can we give any 
other name but Agnostic to a man 
who speaks in such terms as these }— 


**T cannot for a moment not believe in a 
Supreme Being, and I cannot for a moment 
doubt that His arrangement must be right 
and wise and benevolent. But I cannot also 
for a moment feel confident in any doctrines 
or opinions I could form on this great 
question.” + 


The same impossibility of classifica- 
tion meets us in his politics. He was 
certainly in a philosophic sense a 
Conservative ; he was anti-popular and 
anti-democratic. Yet he was an ardent 
champion of the popular and democra- 
tic principle of Nationalities ; he was 
all for the Greeks and Bulgarians 
against the Turks, and all for the 
Hungarians and Italians against the 
Austrians.” Nor had he any sympathy 
with the old ordering of society as 
such. He had no zeal, as far as one 
can see, for an hereditary peerage and 
an established church. He threw 
himself into the memorable battle of 
the Reform Bill of 1832 with charac- 
teristic spirit and energy. His ideal, 
like that of most literary thinkers on 
politics, was an aristocracy, not of 
caste, but of education, virtue, and 
public spirit. It was the old dream of 
lofty minds from Plato down to 


1 To the Rev. E. White. 

2 “When the Hungarian exiles were in 
England,”’ writes Professor F. W. Newman, 
‘*he was not too rich, nor had I any close 
relations with him, but he voluntarily gave 
me ten pounds for any service to them which 
I judged best.” 
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Turgot. Every page of Greg’s political 
writing is coloured by this attractive 
vision. Though as anxious as any 
politician of his time for practical 
improvements, and as liberal in his 
conception of their scope and possi- 
bility, he insisted that they could only 
be brought about by an aristocracy of 
intellect and virtue.* But then the 
great controversy turns on the best 
means of securing. sense and probity 
in a government. ‘The democrat holds 
that under representative institutions 
the best security for the interests of 
the mass of the community, is that the 
mass shall have a voice in their own 
affairs, and that in proportion as that 
security is narrowed and weakened, 
the interests of the mass will be sub- 
ordinate to those of the class that has 
a decisive voice. Mr. Greg had no 
faith in the good issues of this rough 
and spontaneous play of social forces. 
The extension of the suffrage in 1867 
seemed to him to be the ruin of repre- 
sentative institutions ; and when that 
was capped by the Ballot in 1872, the 
cup of his dismay was full. Perhaps, 
he went on to say, some degree of 
safety might be found by introducing 
the Ballot inside the House of Commons. 
De Tocqueville wrote Mr. Greg a long 
and interesting letter in 1853, which 
is well worth reading to-day in con- 
nection with scrutin de liste and the 
Ballot. De Tocqueville was for both. 
He was, as has been said, “ an aristo- 
crat who accepted his defeat,” and he 
tried to make the best of democracy. 
Greg fought against the enemy to the 
last, and clung to every device for 
keeping out the deluge. He could 
not get on to common ground with 
those who believe that education is 
no sort of guarantee for political com- 
petency ; that no class, however wise 
and good, can be safely trusted with 
the interests of other classes; and, 
finally, that great social and economic 
currents cannot be checked or even 
guided by select political oligarchies, 
3 See his two volumes of reprinted articles, 
Essays on Political and Social Science (1853). 
4 Correspondence, vol ii. pp. 212-20. 
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on whatever base any such oligarchy 
may rest. 

Lord Grey’s prescription for correct- 
ing the practical faults revealed by 
experience in our present system of 
representation, consisted of the follow- 
ing ingredients :—the cumulative vote ; 
not fewer than three seats to each 
constituency; universities and some 
other constituencies, necessarily con- 
sisting of educated men, to have in- 
creased representation ; a limited 
number of life members to be intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, 
the vacancies to be filled, when not 
less than three had occurred, by 
cumulative vote within the House 
itself. On all this Mr. Greg wrote to 
Lord Grey (May 28, 1874): “I quite 
agree with you that this impending 
danger we both foresee might be 
averted, if our country would listen 
either to you or to me.” 

Tenderness for these truly idle devices 
for keeping power in the hands of a re- 
stricted class was all the less to be ex- 
pected in Mr. Greg, as he had made a 
serious study of French politics prior 
to 1848. Now the Monarchy of July 
maintained a narrow and exclusive 
franchise, and its greatest minister 
was the very type of the class from 
whom Mr. Greg would have sought the 
directors of national affairs. If ever 
there was a statesman who approached 
the fulfilment of Mr. Greg’s conditions, 
it was Guizot. Guizot had undergone 
years of patient historic study ; nobody 
of his time had reflected more care- 
fully on the causes and forces of great 
movements ; he had more of what is 
called the calm philosophic mind, than 
any one then eminent in literature ; 
he overflowed with what Mr. Greg de- 
scribes as the highest kind of wisdom ; 
his moral pretensions were austere, 
lofty, and unbending to a fault. No 
man of any time would seem to have 
been better entitled to a place among 
the Wise and the Good whom nations 
ought to seek out to rule over them. 
Yet this great man was one of the very 
worst statesmen that ever governed 
France. The severe morality of the 
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student was cast behind him by the 
minister. He did not even shrink 
from defending, from considerations 
of political convenience, the malversa- 
tions of a colleague. The pattern of 
wisdom and goodness devised and exe- 
cuted a cynical and vile intrigue, from 
which Sir Robert Walpole would have 
shrunk with masculine disgust, and 
that would have raised scruples in 
Dubois or Calonne. Finally, this fa- 
mous professor of political science pos- 
sessed so little skill in political prac- 
tice, that a few years of his policy 
wrecked a constitution and brought a 
dynasty to the ground. 

All these political regrets and doubts, 
however, cannot lessen or affect our 
interest in those ingenious, subtle, and 
delicate speculations which Mr. Greg 
called Enigmas of Life. Though his 
Creed of Christendom may have made a 
more definite and recognisable mark, 
the later book rapidly fell in with the 
needs of many minds, stirred much 
controversy of a useful and harmonious 
kind, and attracted serious curiosity to 
a wider variety of problems. It is at 
this moment in its fifteenth edition. 
The chapters on Malthus and on the 
Non-Survival of the Fittest make a very 
genuine and original contribution to 
modern thought. But it is the later 
essays in the little volume that touched 
most readers, and will for long con- 
tinue to touch them. They are as far 
as possible from being vague, or misty, 
or aimless. Yet they have, what is so 
curiously rare in English literature, 
the charm of reverie. As the author 
said, they “contain rather suggested 
thoughts that may fructify in other 
minds than distinct propositions which 
it is sought argumentatively to prove.” 
They have the ever seductive note of 
meditation and inwardness, which, 
when it sounds true, as it assuredly 
did here, moves the spirit like a di- 
vine music. There is none of the 
thunder of Carlyle (which, for that 
matter, one may easily come in time 
to find prodigiously useless and unedi- 
fying) ; there is not the piercing con- 
centrated ray of Emerson: but the 
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complaints, the misgivings, the aspira- 
tions of our generation find in certain 
pages of Mr. Greg’s book a voice of 
mingled fervour and recueillement, a 
union of contemplative reason with 
spiritual sensibility, which makes them 
one of the best expressions of one of 
the highest moods of this bewildered 
time. They are in the true key for 
religious or spiritual composition, as 
Rousseau’s Savoyard Vicar is ; thought 
and emotion are fused without the de- 
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corations of misplaced rhetoric. That 
meditations so stamped with sincerity, 
and so honestly directed to the actual 
perplexities of thoughtful people, should 
have met with wide and grateful ac- 
ceptance, is no more than might have 
been expected. Least of all can their 
fine qualities be underrated even by 
those who, like the present writer, be- 
lieve that, ponder these great enigmas 
as we may, we shall never get beyond 
Goethe’s majestic psalm :— 


** Edel sey der Mensch, 
Hiilfreich und gut ! 
Denn das allein 
Unterscheidet ihn 
Von allen Wesen 
Die wir kennen. .. . 


** Denn unfiahlend 


Ist die Natur : 


Es leuchtet die Sonne 

Ueber Bis’ und Gute, 

Und dem Verbrecher 
Glinzen, wie dem Besten, 
Der Mond und die Sterne. . . 


*« Nach ewigen, ehrnen 
Grossen Gesetzen 
Miissen wir alle 
Unseres Daseyns 
Kreise vollenden. 


‘* Nur allein der Mensch 
Vermag das Unmigliche ; 
Er unterscheidet 
Wahlet und richtet 
Er kann dem Augenblick 
Dauer verleihen.” 





THE SCRAMBLE FOR WEALTH. 


BY A LONDON ARTISAN, 


We live in an era, beyond all other 
eras in the world’s history, progres- 
sive, enlightened, prosperous. We are 
not likely to forget that it is so, for 
wherever a few Britons are assembled 
together there the fact is sure to be 
loudly proclaimed. Your after-dinner 
speaker is a veritable dunce, a man un- 
fitted for his post, if he cannot glibly 
pour out a sparkling stream of figures 
concerning imports, exports, inland 
revenue, customs, manufactures, &c., 
all testifying to the glory of the age 
we live in, each grand array of sta- 
tistics exposing the contemptible in- 
significance of the age we have left 
behind. The post-prandial orator 


waxes warm behind his broad expanse 
of white waistcoat as he tots up the 


secrets that have been wrenched from 
the heart of Dame Nature by the 
patience, the skill, the energy, the 
daring of man during the present cen- 
tury. We can carry on the ocean trade 
of all nations, we can send out an army 
on the shortest notice to defend the 
honour of our common country in the 
remotest corner of the globe; we can 
supply all the world with manufac- 
tured goods, and money too, if they 
want it, but we cannot prevent a man 
dying of starvation in our midst. 

In a gloomy cellar that is flattered 
with the title of kitchen, in the centre 
of one of our great cities, lives a 
woman and four children. By work- 
ing thirteen or fourteen hours per 
day at making match-boxes, they are 
enabled to earn in a week the sum 
of twelve shillings. Their life is one 
dreary round of work, and, after all, 
it is only a hand-to-mouth existence. 
The slightest accident occurring to 
stop the miserable routine would mean 
ruin—starvation, or the workhouse. 
It is said such people are not un- 
happy, because they have never known 


what it is to lead a different life. In the 
same spirit the Billingsgate fish-wife 
declared it could be no cruelty to cut 
up living eels, because they were used 
to it. Those to whom Fortune has 
been kind, and are satisfied with such 
brutal reasoning, cannot be too often 
reminded that although the suffering 
poor are as tractable as the fish-wife’s 
eels to-day, it may not always be so. 
There is a limit to human endurance, 
and frenzied mobs of starving people 
are not likely to act logically or kindly 
towards the upholders of the theory 
that use is second nature. We are, as 
a people, so busy, our time is so fully 
occupied, our attention is so distracted 
with affairs of imperial interest, that 
only a very few take the trouble to 
explore the unfashionable quarters of 
our great cities and discover the germs 
of social diseases which, unless they 
are destroyed in time, will assume a 
growth before which the wisest. and 
best statesmen will stand appalled— 
helpless to prevent disaster, too late 
to apply the healing balm. The ruling 
classes are composed mainly of those 
who have come into the world to find 
it all wealth, luxury, and ease, and 
those whose fortunes have prospered 
with the growth of the empire. To 
these the prodigious array of statistics 
under the heads of imports and exports 
is food for pleasant reflection: they 
are a part of the greatest nation in 
the world, and they swell with pride 
at the thought. But goto the woman 
who has to earn her bread by making 
match boxes in a city cellar. Tell her 
that the wealth of England has more 
than doubled since 1840; that while 
at that date it averaged only 158/. 
per inhabitant, it now averages 249/. 
Tell her that during the last fifty 
years railway property has increased 
to the extent of over 700,000,000/., 
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house property over 1,000,000,000/., 
and shipping 100,000,000/. Tell her 
that we aredigging up over 100,000,000 
more tons of coal every year than did 
our grandfathers, and that our trade 
with foreign countries has increased 
over 50,000,000 of tons since 1840. 
Great Britain may be the grandest 
nation in the universe, but to these 
poor waifs it is a veritable inferno. 
What shall it comfort the poor wretch 
in a city garret, who is starving for lack 
of bread, to know that the sun never 
sets upon his country’s might, or that 
the morning drum-beat of her ma- 
jesty’s troops echoes round the world ? 

As a nation we are not blind to 
the fact that the most hideous forms 
of poverty haunt the pathway of our 
national prosperity. We do not steel 
our hearts against the poor, on the 
contrary, we pour out through thou- 
sands of charitable channels millions 
of money every year ; but money can- 
not stamp out poverty. There was 
a world of meaning in the exclamation 
of a clergyman in the East end of 
London when he answered an offer of 
help for the poor in his district with 
the words—‘‘For God’s sake don’t 
send us money!” Money at the best 
can be but a temporary remedy, and 
often does more harm than good. If 
we sincerely desire to lessen the sum of 
human misery we must aim at the 
causes that bring it about. The sani- 
tary officer who discovers the hidden 
cesspool may save a hundred lives 
while the physician in the sick-room 
is striving to save one. If we could 
gaze upon the world from afar, and 
penetrate the labyrinths of bricks and 
mortar with all-seeing eyes, we should 
most likely lose sight of all else in the 
one prominent, all-absorbing fact 
brought to view—that the myriads of 
human beings at our feet were all 
struggling, fighting, kicking, scream- 
ing for the possession of certain dises of 
metal, and that the good things of life 
were apportioned according to the num- 
ber of metal dises scraped together by 
individual members of the riotous as- 
sembly. We should see the weak and 
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the helpless pushed on one side and 
trampled upon by the healthy and 
strong. We should hear the lips pro- 
fessing the gospel of peace and good- 
will on earth, and see the hands acting 
up to the gospel of each for himself, 
and the devil take the hindmost. Has 
not this unedifying scramble for wealth 
something to do with the world’s un- 
happiness? We have heard much 
about thrift lately. A great number of 
eloquent speeches have been made and 
interesting books written on the sub- 
ject by people whose hearts and con- 
sciences have been sorely troubled at 
the misery within a stonesthrow of 
their drawing-room windows. Thrift 
is a toothsome morsel for the philan- 
thropist, but it too often leads him 
astray. It is a word that flies, crisp 
and clear, from the tongue, a doctrine 
requiring little application to master, 
lending itself readily to the manu- 
facture of fine sentences, but it is not 
so free from guile as it appears to be. 
It would be possible for the most 
thrifty nation to be the most unhappy 
under the sun. It is the scramble for 
wealth that makes the world more 
like a gigantic den of wild beasts than 
a home for men and women endowed 
with hearts and brains, and in the 
thickest of the indecent scrimmage the 
most thrifty people are to be found. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that 
they are there more through pressure 
of circumstances than any faults of 
their own. 

As society is at present constituted 
the man who is born with aspirations 
and hopes, the man who desires to 
gratify an intuitive love of art, such 
as is often found among the poorest ; 
the man who has a taste for books, 
and longings to gratify it; the man 
whose love of music is a passion, and 
who yearns to commune with sympa- 
thetic hearts ; all such men as these, 
however pure their motives may be, 
quickly discover that the surest way 
to gratify their desires is to “get on 
in the world.” They see that. doors 
are open to wealth and social position, 
where love of art, accompanied 
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with comparative poverty, seeks 
for admission in vain. If they 
have sons endowed with exceptional 
intellectual powers, capable of being 
fashioned into men who would do the 
country service, they may knock at the 
doors of universities in vain, and will 
be hustled on one side to make way 
for mediocrity, or even incompetent 
stupidity, whose golden key opens the 
doors like the traditional talismans of 
a past age. They are crushed by 
caste, and reminded of their low posi- 
tion in the social scale at every turn. 
The temptation to move among men 
and women of a higher caste and en- 
joy like privileges, is too great for the 
majority to overcome. Noble minds 
may hesitate and tender hearts falter, 
but, eventually, into the scramble for 
wealth they go, helter-skelter, scratch- 
ing, clawing, struggling—every better 
feeling stifled in the all-absorbing 
desire to get on in the world. Certain 
social advantages, certain privileges, 
certain pleasures, things that we feel 
sure would make life worth living— 
all these can only be obtained by pos- 
sessors of wealth—therefore wealth we 
must have, at any cost of heart and 
conscience. This is the line of thought 
adopted by the people who are dese- 
crating their bodies and sacrificing 
their better selves to the Juggernaut 
of what is called success in life. 

It may not be in the power of the 
present generation of men and women 
to put an end to this miserable, cruel, 
and debasing social war, but it is 
in their power to do much to 
pave the way for a better, a more 
peaceful condition of life; that the 
men, women, and children of the 
future may not have to endure the 
agonies that make the life of the 
present day to so many a desolate, 
hopeless, unbeautiful heritage. What 
can we do to check this all-round 
scramble for wealth and social posi- 
tion? The problem is not so hope- 
lessly insoluble as it appears to be. 
If the social barriers that mistrust 
and caste have set up were but levelled 
to the ground, we should find our task 
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an easy one. The rich man says to 
the artisan—‘ Work, take your wage, 
be thankful for it; you have a shelter; 
you can purchase enough food to keep 
your family from starving ; be content, 
praise God and honour the king.” 
But it is not in the power of any in- 
telligent being to be content with any 
such bare regime, and the consequence 
is that the best of the artisan class, 
being dissatisfied with their lot in 
life, even they, in their poor, miserable 
little way, join in the cruel scramble 
for wealth, and do their level best— 
though perhaps unconsciously—to add 
to the sufferings of humanity. And 
so, grade upon grade, each class finding 
itself labouring under social disad- 
vantages as compared with the class 
above it, expends its energy, not in 
endeavouring to make the world hap- 
pier, not in working to raise its intel- 
lectual and moral standard, not in 
making the particular sphere in which 
it moves more pleasant and more easy 
to live in, but in a painful, undignified 
struggle to purchase'a place in a 
higher caste. 

The distinction of classes is perhaps 
in no case more prominently inhuman 
than in that of workmen and their 
employers. The average employer of 
labour holds himself stiffly aloof from 
those in his service ; he treats them as 
menials, not as his fellow men, for- 
getting how his interests are at their 
mercy from morning until night. If 
their work is conscientiously and hon- 
estly performed, he imagines that 
when the weekly dole of wages has 
been paid out that both parties can 
cry quits, as if mere money could ever 
be adequate remuneration for really 
good work. He goes home at night 
to his well-appointed villa, and his 
workmen find their way to homes that 
are not by any means well-appointed, 
if they are not exceedingly wretched. 
The lives of the two classes are dis- 
tinct, they are strangers to each other. 
This holding aloof, this inhuman in- 
difference and utter absence of social 
feeling breeds distrust, envy, and even 
malice. Would the workman toil with 
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less zeal if he were the friend of his 
employer, instead of his underling ? 
One hears on all sides complaints of 
drunken workmen, thriftless work- 
men, workmen careless and indifferent, 
without a thought above the public- 
house. Ask the complaining employers 
if they have ever once entered into 
the social life of the men they are 
grumbling about; have they ever 
moved a hand to assist their workmen 
to spend their leisure profitably and 
happily? Have they ever said to the 
men who devote too much time and 
money to the gin-palace, “Come, see 
my library, and borrow a good book ”— 
*“*Come, have a half-hour with me 
among my pictures ’”—“ Come, you who 
are fond of music ; don’t go to that 
music-hall, with its drink and stu- 
pidity ; bring your wife or sweetheart, 
and hear my wife sing a good whole- 
some song”? If this were the atti- 
tude assumed by employers to work- 
men, if filis feeling of affection and 
good-fellowship extended to all classes, 
how much happier and brighter life 
would be. The typical case of work- 
man and employer will hold good if 
applied to all grades in the social 
scale. The workman, if treated as a 
friend and equal by those to whom 
Fortune has been more kind, if estim- 
ated by all classes according to his 
own true worth as a man, and not 
according to the quality of the cloth 
upon his back; if his children are 
allowed the same chance of developing 
their abilities as the children of the 
rich, he will feel no inclination to 
devote his life to a cruel struggle with 
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his fellows for a higher position. The 
truth will dawn upon him that the 
workman’s life is as honourable as any 
other, and that no man need be 
ashamed of living and dying a work- 
man, providing his work has been 
done well. No praiseworthy ambition 
would be checked, for the communion 
of all classes would lead to sterling 
ability rising speedily to the surface, 
instead of toiling on in the dark, un- 
known and uncared for. 

If the professional classes, philan- 
thropists, politicians, and economists, 
had been accustomed all their lives to 
mix freely with the proletariate, we 
should be inflicted with less of the 
twaddle and useless verbosity that 
daily flows forth from platform and 
pen concerning the problems of in- 
dustrial life. Men are sent to parlia- 
ment to frame laws on which the life’s 
happiness of millions may depend, 
who, in spite of their belief to the 
contrary, know far less about the real 
work-a-day life of the people of this 
country than they do about that of 
the Zulus or the Japanese. With all 
classes guarded jealously by social 
barriers, and, as a result, misunder- 
standing and mistrusting each other, 
who can wonder that in spite of all 
advances in art and science, a miser- 
able, unholy scramble for money 
absorbs the energies of the ablest 
men and women, while wrongs go un- 
righted, Hunger and Want carry off 
their victims, and millions work, week 
in week out, for the privilege of 
suffering ? 
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THE OLD VIRGINIAN GENTLEMAN. 


No man with a soul within him could 
enter Virginia for the first time with 
the same feelings of indifference that 
he would cross the borders of Ohio or 
Indiana. Shocking as is the English- 
man’s ignorance of America’s past, the 
fields of Virginia, at least, even through 
the windows of a Pulman car, will call 
up dim visions of George Washington 
and the Fairfaxes ; of Captain Smith 
and Pocohontas ; of La Fayette ; of Mr. 
Jefferson, in his blue coat and three- 
cornered hat, jogging along the country 
road ; of Patrick Henry thundering at 
King and Parliament ; and if all these 
figures are not outlined so distinctly 
on the traveller’s memory as perhaps 
they should be, there will be at least 
a lurking tenderness for the scenes of 
that dreamy old plantation life that 
through the medium of wandering 
minstrels in more recent times fasci- 
nated our childhood, and with the 
echoes of its banjos gave us the ro- 
mantic side of slavery. Then it is but 
yesterday that slavery itself perished 
upon these self-same fields, and made 
them the theatre of one of the most 
gigantic wars of modern times. Here, 
winding beneath the railroad is an 
obscure brook, whose name twenty 
years ago was in every Englishman’s 
mouth as it ran red with the blood of 
slaughtered thousands. Here a coun- 
try village, where the fate of a great 
nation hung for twenty-four hours upon 
the balance ; and if any monument is 
wanting of this Titanic struggle, where 
would you find one so complete as in 
the great graveyards that, scattered 
over Virginia, bristle thick with tomb- 
stones of Federal and Confederate 
dead. It is at a little station not 
150 miles south of Washington that 
I would ask the reader to alight. For 
several hours we have been running 
south,*and been gradually drawing 
nearer to a chain of blue mountains, 


whose wavy outlines have been follow- 
ing us since mid-day upon our right, 
and climbing gradually higher and 
higher into the western sky. Between 
us and them lies an undulating land- 
scape of field and forest, rich in the 
gorgeous colouring of the south, and 
bathed in the warm light of declining 


y: 

Our old friend the general’s car- 
riage, is there to meet us, and the 
beaming black face of his grey-headed 
Achates, greets us with grins of re 
cognition from the box, and with 
numerous tugs at the brim of his 
shabby wide-awake, as we and our 
trunks and the mail-bags are hustled 
on to the platform, by the snorting 
and impatient train. EE.» wears no 
livery, it is true. The carriage has 
not been cleaned for a month. The 
horses probably have been taken this 
very afternoon from the plough ; but 
what of that? Is not the hospitality 
all the greater on that account. The 
station-master does not rush out and 
touch his hat, but the general is quite 
as much honoured as if a cloud of ob- 
sequious porters and powdered footmen 
had assisted in our removal from the 
train to the trap; not from a stand- 
point merely of mutual respect—that 
might apply as well in Nebraska or 
Ohio—but simply on social grounds 
alone, as a Montague of Berkeley 
County, Virginia, who has in no way 
failed to maintain the credit of that 
highly-respected andaristocratic family. 
The founder of the Berkeley Montagues, 
it is well-known, surveyed in 1710 
those large tracts of land upon Tucka- 
hoe creek in that county, which was 
then a wilderness poorly protected 
from Indians by a block house, which 
they still in part own, while the title 
deeds of the family are a grant given 
under the hand and seal of “Good 
Queen Anne.” 
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In our five mile drive we pass num- 
bers of farm-houses of all sorts and 
sizes—some new, some old, some large, 
some small, sometimes with shady 
porches embowered in annual creepers, 
and sometimes old straggling gardens 
full of box and honeysuckle and 
myrtle, thyme, and balm, and many 
half-forgotten herbs; but these are 
not inhabited by Montagues. Rip- 
pling streams cross the road in 
every valley, for it is mostly up and 
down hill. Nothing can be more 
picturesque than the country through 
which we are travelling; sometimes 
the rough and winding road leads 
us through woodlands whose large 
leaves wave above our heads, some- 
times through open fields, where the 
tobacco just ripening for the cutter’s 
knife is spreading its dark green leaves 
above the warm red soil, and where the 
tall Indian corn in all the splendour of 
its full foliage rustles gently in the 
evening wind, Here, too, to the right 
and left, stretch wide stubble fields 
with their deep carpet of annual 
weeds over which in a month’s time 
the sportsman’s setters will be ranging 
for the coveys of quail, but now half 
grown. In the valleys soft meadows 
spread their level surface fresh from 
recent rains along the margin of 
willow-bordered streams that water 
and enrich them, while over their 
soft turf the shadows of overhanging 
woodlands grow longer and longer as 
the light of day declines. From the 
tall tobacco barns comes the familiar 
odour of the curing of the first cut 
plants, and thin clouds of smoke 
above their roofs hang clearly against 
the reddening sky. Negro cabins of 
squared logs cluster upon the roadside 
on sunny hill tops, or in shady glens, 
while from field and forest comes the 
wild melody with which the Ethiopian 
cheers his hours of toil. Behind all, 
though many miles away, the grand 
masses of the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains lie piled against the western 
sky, their rocky summits, their 
chestnut shaded slopes, their deep 
ravines hollowed by white cascades 


that thunder ceaselessly through hem- 
lock groves and shrubberies of rhodo- 
dendrons and of kalmias, all mellowed 
into a uniform tint of the softest and 
the deepest blue. 

We are now upon the ancestral acres 
of the Montagues, or what is left of 
them, and the horses without shout or 
effort on Caleb’s part, turn suddenly 
from the main road, where the latter 
is bounded on both sides by an oak 
forest, and dash along a tortuous track, 
whose character of privacy as roads go, 
no one would for a moment venture to 
doubt, as Caleb, with the skill of con- 
stant practice, ducks his head beneath, 
or dodges it to one side of the hang- 
ing boughs that every now and then 
scrape familiarly along the roof of the 
carriage. A big white gate, hung 
upon by half a dozen negro urchins, 
armed with books and slates, lets us 
out again into the open country, and 
there, upon a hill in front of us, with 
groves of oak behind, and apple- 
orchards before it, the fortress of the 
Montagues looks out over the surround- 
ing country. Once more we drive into 
a valley, and once more the horses are 
standing knee-deep in a little river, 
while Caleb, for the last time, assists 
them to appease their apparently 
quenchless thirst. 

This is the famous Tuckahoe creek 
mentioned in Queen Anne’s grant. 
It has been dear since then to genera- 
tions of Montagues. As men it has 
turned their grist and saw mills; as 
children they have paddled in its 
gravelly shallows among the darting 
minnows ; as boys they have learnt to 
swim in its swirling pools or dragged 
the seine-nets for chub and perch, or 
stalked the blue-winged ducks that 
now and then in early autumn go 
whistling along its surface. Many a 
field of the Montague tobacco too has 
it washed away or buried in the mud, 
and many a deep channel has it cut 
through cornfield and meadow in those 
occasional freshets whose violence has 
caused the years in which they oc- 
curred to stand out as local land- 
marks in the flight of time by 
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the fireside of the negro and the 
poor white. No Montague has ever 
built a horse-bridge across it. Rail- 
way companies and city corporations 
are the only people that build bridges 
in Virginia ; and many an impatient 
lover and returning wanderer, in 
summer thunder-showers or in winter 
storms, has waited in despair on 
its further bank while the turbid 
waters have been rolling six feet above 
the gravelly bed of the ford, and 
rippling over the hand-rail of the little 
foot-bridge, that in fair weather does 
excellent service in its way. 

A short struggle up the hill 
beyond brings us to the plateau on 
which the homestead stands. In 
front is the mansion itself with its two 
acres of lawn and as much more of 
kitchen garden, surrounded partly by 
a wall, and partly by a picket-fence. 
Behind are the barns, outbuildings, 
negro cabins, resonant at this hour of 
sunset with all the sounds incidental 
to a southern farmhouse at close of 
day. Negresses, their heads bound 
round with coloured handkerchiefs, and 
carrying tin milk-pails on them, come 
calling down the lane for the long line 
of cows that are slowly splashing 
through the ford beneath; negro 
ploughmen are coming in on their 
mules and horses singing lustily to 
the accompaniment of their jangling 
trace chains; pigs and calves from 
diverse quarters, and in diverse keys, 
hail the approach of their common 
feeding hour, while through all, the 
dull thud of the axe from the wood-pile 
seems to strike the hour of the even- 
ing meal. 

If picked to pieces there is nothing 
specially attractive about the general’s 
house ; but to any one who had been 
wandering among the whitewash, and 
fresh paint, and crudeness of the 
ordinary northern or western rural 
districts, there will be much that is 
refreshing in this old Virginia home. 
The present house, built upon the site 
of the original homestead, dates back 
only to the year 1794, and was planned, 
a family tradition relates, by Mr. 
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Jefferson, who was a second cousin of 
the then proprietor. However that 
may be, we have at any rate the 
long portico resting on white fluted 
columns which the great statesman 
is said to have done a great deal 
in making characteristic of southern 
country houses. The high brick walls 
are unrelieved by ivy or by creepers, 
but the green venetian shutters thrown 
wide open almost covers the space 
between the many windows, while 
behind, innumerable offices and build- 
ings of every conceivable shape and 
material, and set at all angles, gradu- 
ally lose themselves among the stems 
of a grove of stately oaks. 

In the lawn fence before which our 
carriage stops, fifty yards short of the 
front door, there used to be a big gate, 
and a sweep up to the house for 
driving purposes, but in these rough 
and ready days, when there is no 
regiment of juvenile dependents to 
keep the weeds picked off, the turf has 
been allowed to usurp everything that 
it will, and little vestige is left of 
the once frequented gravel track. So 
we dismount at the wicket gate which 
now is sufficient for all purposes, not, 
however, before Caleb has rent the 
air with a tremendous shout, and 
brought from the back quarters of the 
house a stout negro woman, and a 
very irresponsible looking boy of the 
same persuasion, whose black faces 
beam with the Ethiopian instinct of 
pleasure at anything like company. 
Nor are these the only answers to the 
stentorian appeals of Caleb which in 
the south do duty for door bells, but 
half a dozen foxhounds and setters 
come bounding towards us with open 
mouths and bellowing throats. From 
behind the masses of annual creepers, 
that, trained on wires, stretch from 
pillar to pillar of the portico and 
screen its occupants from view, the 
flash of a newspaper is for a moment 
seen, and an elderly gentleman 
descends the stone steps and comes 
towards us with hospitable haste. His 
hair and moustache are as white as 
snow, his face well chiselled, his figure 
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erect, and his eye clear. A somewhat 
shabby garb is forgotten in the gentle- 
man as he greets us cordially and 
simply, but with an old-fashioned, 
gracious hospitality—this undecorated 
and unpensioned hero of a hundred 
fights. It is no disparagement to the 
breeding of an Englishman or of a 
Northerner to say that he has a 
charm of manner that they in their 
busier and more populous world have 
long forgotten. 

As we cross the lawn the shadows 
of half a dozen great oaks in which 
the General takes especial pride, 
are just dying from off the grass. The 
*‘bull-bats ” or nighthawks in the air 
above us are circling to and fro. 
Against the dark hedges of box and 
arbor vite and trelisses laden with 
honeysuckles, the fire-flies, when the 
short twilight fades into night, will 
soon begin to dance their ceaseless 
round ; various trees, both deciduous 
and evergreen, have been scattered 
about at different times by different 
Montagues. Here are mulberries that 
speak of a time some forty years ago 
when the culture of the silk worm was 
being urged by the French upon the 
Virginian planters as a means of util- 
ising the mass of female and decrepit 
labour that was increasing on their 
hands. Here the mimosa, most 
beautiful of trees, invites the hum- 
ming birds, which in summer mornings 
hover among its fragile leaves. The 
shapely maple from the forests of 
western Virginia, the silver aspen, 
the acacia, the cherry, all are there. 
An English holly, brought from 
eastern Virginia, where it is indi- 
genous, has for many a year given the 
genuine touch to Christmas decora- 
tions of house and church, of which 
the general, who planted the tree as a 
boy, has always been proud, though 
not so proud as he is of the magnolia 
which he brought himself from 
Louisiana, long before the war, and 
which now taps the eaves of the 
house at the corner where, as a mere 
shrub, he planted it. 

As from the depths of a cane chair 


upon the broad verandah we see the 
short twilight fade, and through the 
waving streamers of bignonia, cypress, 
and Madeira vines, we watch the full 
moon rising slowly into the sky, and 
shedding its light over mountain, field, 
and woodland, there is a sense of 
peace and softness over everything 
that speaks of a happy latitude where 
the extremes of northern and southern 
climes temper one another, and 
where a singularly picturesque country 
echoes to the sounds of a singularly 
picturesque and old-world life. There 
would most probably come over 
the senses of the stranger a feel- 
ing of having at last lit upon a 
spot in rural America that had not 
been regarded as the mere temporary 
abode of a family engaged in the pro- 
duction of dollars, but where there 
is the look of a race having long 
taken root, to whom dollars were not 
everything. The sights and sounds of 
farm-house life are near the door it is 
true, yet it is the old home of a family 
whom you would have no difficulty 
in believing, did you not know it, 
who had been something more than 
farmers. 

Within the house a broad hall 
reaches from end to end; its floors 
shining and slippery with polish ; its 
walls wainscoted half way to the 
ceiling, their upper half simply white- 
washed and covered with emblems of 
rural life. Antlers of deer killed fifty 
years ago in the dense forests on the 
eastern border of the county, or tro- 
phies of more recent expeditions across 
the Blue Ridge to the wild hunting 
grounds of the Alleghanies. Suspended 
from these hang old shot flasks and 
powder horns that have served the 
general and his generation in days 
gone by, before trouble fell upon the 
land. In the corner stands the Joe 
Manton and the long Kentucky rifle, 
that five-and-twenty years ago were 
the weapons of the southern squire in 
stubble and in forest respectively. 
Here, on another wall, a younger 
generation of nephews from Richmond 
or Baltimore, who look on the home 
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of their fathers as a happy hunting 
ground for autumn holidays, have 
hung their “ Greeners ”’ and their car- 
tridge belts. The remainder of the 
wall is relieved by a map of the 
county, a picture of the University of 
Virginia, the Capitol at Richmond, 
and several illustrated and framed 
certificates of prizes taken by the 
general at agricultural shows. 

It is in the drawing-room, however, 
that the treasures of the family are col- 
lected. Here again oak wainscoting 
and whitewash, with carved chimney- 
pieces clambering up towards the 
ceiling, silently protest against your 
conventional ideas of America ; and 
here too the floor—for the winter 
carpets have not yet been laid down— 
shines with polish, and is treacherous 
to walk upon. Brass dog-irons of 
ponderous build, and as old as the 
house, shine against the warm brick 
hearth, waiting for the logs that the 
cool October nights will soon heap 
upon them. Old-fashioned tables that 
suggest all kinds of grandmotherly 
skill in silk and worsted, cluster in the 
corners of the room. Upon the walls 
hang the celebrities that the good 
Virginian delights to honour. Here 
Washington, surrounded by the nota- 
bles of his time, both men and women, 
is holding his first reception. Here 
Mr. Jefferson looks down upon an old 
cabinet containing bundles of his 
private letters to the general’s grand- 
father, full of the price of wheat, and 
the improvement of the county roads, 
dashed now and again with allusions 
to the advantage which the young 
Republic would gain from sympathy 
with France rather than with her un- 
natural parent Great Britain. Here 
too, Patrick Henry, the greatest popu- 
lar orator America ever produced, with 
his long face and eagle eye, hangs 
above an arm-chair which a family 
legend treasures as having rested the 
old man groaning under the ingrati- 
tude of his countrymen upon his last 
political campaign. There engravings 
of the Vienna Congress, of Queen 
Victoria, and of the famous Royalist 
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Colonel Tarleton, after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, remind you that blood 
after all is thicker than water. Two 
or three ladies in the costume of the 
first George, and as many gentle- 
men in wigs and swords, could tell you, 
if they could speak, of the big square 
mansion of English bricks upon the 
Chesapeake shore which they still 
looked upon as the home of their 
race, and there too in the post of 
honour above the high chimney-piece 
is the general’s uncle, the senator, 
who, as every one in America knows, 
was minister to France in 183—. 

Here, too, in utter defiance of the 
commonest rules of modern decorative 
art, hang specimens of the earlier 
efforts of photography, framed more- 
over in fir cones and in forest leaves ! 
French-looking men in grey uniforms 
with stars upon the collars of their 
tunics. In the centre are Lee and 
Jackson. Around them are those of 
this family and their friends who 
fought and bled by their side. The 
other rooms apart irom the furniture 
are much the same. There is a library 
where the books are kept in high glass 
covered shelves, and where modern 
periodicals, Richmond, New York, and 
local papers, with pirated editions of 
some of the English Reviews, lie seat- 
tered on the table. A dining-room 
also wainscoted and white-washed, 
with a long table in the centre, sur- 
rounded by cane-bottomed chairs, a 
bare floor, a sideboard containing 
some curious specimens of old silver, 
and a chimney-piece devoted entirely 
to petroleum lamps—a room meant 
to eat in not to sit in. There is no 
bell in the house, but it is not much 
wanted, as an obsequious darkey even 
in these days of freedom follows you 
to your room and anticipates your 
wants. 

When supper is over (for late dinner 
has never crept into southern life, even 
Baltimore still dines at unearthly 
hours), we drift naturally into the 
verandah. The general’s wife has 
appeared and made tea, but you will 
not see much of her. She has a soft 
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voice, has once been pretty, and was 
a Harrison of Sussex county—a dis- 
tinction which in southern ears has 
the same sort of ring as that of a 
Courtenay of Devon, or a Percy of 
Northumberland would have in this 
more exacting land. She will teil you, 
if you ask her, that there were many 
months between ’61 and ’65 in which 
she was glud to get a little corn-flour, 
and green coffee, and also of how she 
buried the plate beneath the magnolia 
on the lawn when the Yankee general 
threatened to make “ Oak Ridge” his 
head-quarters, and how the negroes 
remained faithful to her all through the 
war, and cried when they were told they 
were free and had to go. She capti- 
vated the general thirty years ago at 
the White Sulphur Springs; and in 
the comprehensive ideas of kinship 
which exist in Virginia they doubtless 
up to that time ranked as cousins. 

The general has sent to the barn for 
some tobacco, and through bowls of 
red clay such as were smoked by the 
father of Pocohontas, and long reed 
stems from the swamps of North Caro- 
lina, we blow clouds into the balmy 
night, and listen to the general’s 
stories of the past. 

The general, of course, talks over 
old days. He has sobered down about 
the war. In fact, like many of his 
neighbours, he was himself against 
secession, or all thoughts of it, till 
the mutual aggravations and the com- 
plications of those feverish times drove 
him into the struggle in which he so 
pre-eminently distinguished himself. 
He is immensely proud of the part 
his state played in the war, however, 
and if you saw him every day for six 
months, he might bore you on the sub- 
ject; but who can be surprised that 
the stirring scenes of those five years 
should be uppermost in the evening of 
a life that has otherwise been spent in 
the unbroken monotony of country 
pursuits ? 

He never liked the north, and never 
had anything in common with them. 
Their ways were not his ways, and 
for years the intolerance of either 
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waxed stronger from a mutual ignor- 
ance born of absolute social separa- 
tion. He has, however, little rancour 
left, and is conscious rather of having 
come well out of the struggle in at 
least public estimation. His fallen 
grandeur is soothed by being made the 
hero of the novels and the magazine 
articles of his prosperous and tri- 
umphant but generous foe. He lives 
in dignified retirement, courting no 
man, and civil to all; but they, in 
the fulness of their heart, forget 
the stubbornness of his rebellious blade, 
and in the growing cosmopolitanism 
of their rampant prosperity, pat 
him on the head as a curious _his- 
toric and social relic of which nation- 
ally they are proud. He rather likes 
all this, but takes it with his tobacco, 
puts it in his pipe, and smokes it, in 
fact, as he used to thirty years ago the 
bloodhound stories. Outside opinion 
to the general and his generation are 
not of much consequence, as death alone 
will put an end to the conviction that 
he and his compeers are representa- 
tives of a past social state that was 
superior to everything, not only in 
America, but on earth. 

The general’s only brother was a 
captain in a U.S. Cavalry regiment 
when the war broke out, and he will 
tell you of the struggle of conscience 
that decided the latter against his 
worldly interests to a course that 
some partisan historians have flip- 
pantly stigmatised as treachery—a 
treachery that very often gave up 
comfort and future honours, friends, 
and professional devotion, for the 
cause their native state had seen 
fit to embrace, whose hopelessness 
was far better realised by such men 
than by their civilian and un- 
travelled brethren at home. He 
was killed at Shiloh, and his sword 
hangs in the hall; while our friend, 
his brother, who had never seen any- 
thing till then but a militia muster, 
rose to be a general. 

It is a common fallacy to credit the 
southern planter with an unusual 
amount of profanity. Whatever may 
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be the case in the extreme south, the 
ordinary conversation of the Virginian 
of all classes is more free from bad 
language than that of any Anglo- 
Saxon community on either side of 
the Atlantic I have ever come across. 
The general is certainly no exception 
to this rule, and as a fair specimen of 
his class, has a strong reverence for 
religion, and respect for the Episcopal 
Church of which he, like his fathers 
before him, isa member. The parson 
who officiates in the building whose 
wooden spire we could see peeping 
above the general’s woods were it 
daylight, has ex-officio eaten his Sun- 
day dinners at Oak Ridge ever since 
the Montagues revived episcopacy in 
the county after the lapse caused by 
its identification with Toryism during 
and after the revolutionary war. 

The general still reads the lessons 
on Sundays, and when some unusually 
ancient and “ good old tune ” is sung, 
his deep voice may be heard booming 
lustily above the piercing notes of the 
rustic choir. Here upon the verandah, 
with his legs crossed and his chair 
tilted back against the wall, he will 
talk to you of the glorious days of old, 
of the hundred negroes of all ages and 
sizes that every Christmas assembled 
beneath his roof, and when barn and 
cabin echoed to the thud of their 
stamping feet and to the banjo’s 
twang, when a gentleman was a 
gentleman, and people knew how to 
“place” one another. Of how most 
of his old friends who sat upon the bench 
of the county court with him in the 
old days when magistrate were gentle- 
men of influence and property, are dead, 
or gone to the great cities, and the 
country homes with which their names 
have been associated passed into other 
hands. “ I know it’s foolish,” says he, 
*“ but somehow I hate to see the old Vir- 
ginia ways and fashions passing away. 
The war was necessary; we were a 
parcel of fools together, and got well 
whipped for our pains, though we gave 
the Yankees some trouble to do it, and 
I own everything turned out for the 
best; but I tell you, gentlemen, I 
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wish the old arrangement had lasted 
my time any how. There were no 
happier people on earth than we were. 
Take this county ”—and as the general 
says this, he drops the front legs of 
his chair and his feet simultaneously 
on to the porch floor, and waves his 
hand out to where the mocnlight is 
streaming over the lawn and the woods 
behind, and the stubble-fields and the 
pastures and the winding stream in 
valley beneath—‘“ there were perhaps 
a dozen such places as this, owned by 
people of our class. We were all 
brought up more or less together. 
We fought and scuffled at the local 
school when we were youngsters, and 
followed one another as young men to 
the University of Virginia, fox-hunted 
and shot together, danced, raced, and 
intermarried, till we had lost all count 
of our relationships. We rarely tra- 
velled abroad, because we couldn’t 
leave our large households of slaves 
and the responsibilities entailed by 
them for so long; and to tell you the 
truth, we were not very flush of money 
asarule. To say that we were gene- 
rally in debt, though true, would leave 
a false impression. Our plantations, 
dear to us though they were, were of 
nothing like the value of our slave 
property, whose increase we preferred 
to borrow money upon rather than te 
sell, from motives of pride and kindli- 
ness towards our dependents; but we 
were heavily overstocked, and often 
lived for years on paper. 

“TI know we were provincial and 
egotistic. We thought ourselves bigger 
men than we really were, but our poli- 
tical control at Washington did much 
in saving us from the mental stagna- 
tion that our bare literary record 
might imply. 

‘““ Whatever else we were, we were 
always farmers and country gentlemen 
but, in addition, were often judges, sena- 
tors, bankers, physicians ; that the Yan- 
kees, when the war broke out, thought 
we were enervated by luxury, is a proof 
of how little the two sections knew of 
one another in those days (and I some- 
times think they don’t know muck 
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more now). There never was luxury 
in your sense of the word in Virginia. 
Such as you see my home to-day it has 
always been, and the meal my wife 
gave you to-night you would have got 
in 1860,—for thank God and a good 
plantation and a taste for farming, I 
have never since the year after the war 
had to want for the ordinary comforts 
of life. I pay more attention to grass 
and improved cattle than of old. I 
have seeded much of my alluvial low 
ground to timothy, and cut all the 
hay I require every year from them, 
and the rest produces as heavy crops 
of Indian corn per acre as the Ohio 
valley, and has done so from time im- 
memorial. Upon the poorer uplands 
I range my cattle, and grow what 
wheat and oats my own people and 
horses require. I have set out a vine- 
yard which is fast coming into bear- 
ing, and have planted several hundred 
peach and apple trees, for the benefit, 
if not of myself, at any rate of those 
that come after me. Negro tenants 


cultivate the odd corners of the pro- 


perty in tobacco and corn on shares 
with me, and upon the whole I have 
no great cause to complain. 

“Twenty years ago, however, it is 
not at all likely you would have been 
sitting in the porch alone with me as 
you noware. The chances ate, there 
would have been half a dozen here, and 
double the number of young folks 
frolicking in the parlour. We some- 
times scare up a right smart crowd, 
even now, when the city people are out 
here in the summer; but, bless me, 
I’ve seen the men lying so thick on 
the floors, tucked up for the night, you 
could hardly get about the house with- 
out treading on them. 

“Then, in those days, as I before 
said, you knew who was who. Now 
if your daughter goes out to a dance 
in the neighbourhood, the chances are 
she is escorted home by young Smith 
whose father kept the store at the 
forks of the road yonder when I was 
a boy, or young Jones who measures 
calico in a dry-goods store in town. 
Perhaps that’s all right ; mind you, I 
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don’t want to say anything against 
it. We are a free country now, and a 
republic (worse luck to it), but I some- 
times feel like the old Lord Fairfax, 
who, on hearing in the backwoods of 
Augusta County, of Cornwallis’s sur- 
render at Yorktown, told his servant 
to ‘carry him up stairs.to die, as there 
was no use in his living any longer.’ 

“Then there was a large class of 
good, honest yeoman farmers living 
amongst us, also slave holders, that 
were welcome toa seat at our table, or 
a bed for that matter, if they came 
along, and with whom we were on a 
familiar and friendly footing, but still 
they were not of us. Their families and 
ours did not even pretend to associate. 
The annual call they made perhaps as 
neighbours was a mere relic of: very 
old colonial days when families were 
more dependent on one another, and a 
sort of feeble protest against class 
distinctions—a mere show of equality 
that hurt nobody and amounted to 
nothing, and that the very negroes 
laughed at. But if we held our heads 
above the large yeoman who very often 
had considerable property, and nearly 
as Many negroes, sometimes more than 
we had, they in their turn looked down 
on the smaller farmers, who again 
revenged themselves by their con- 
tempt for the overseers and the poor 
whites. In fact,” says the general, 
laughing, “we were a_ powerfully 
aristocratic people, [ promise you, 
and you will find the fires still 
smouldering through the country 
now, and working with the new 
elements if you lived here long enough 
to get below the surface a 

* Mar’se George. Oh,! Mar’se 
George.” The voice is Caleb’s from 
out the darkness ; he has stolen round 
the house and his white teeth are 
flashing on us from the foot of the 
verandah steps. 

' Oh—the universal southern prefix when 
calling any one is barely spellable, and is pro- 
nounced in various ways, and long or short 
according to the distance the voice has to 
travel. Oh, aw-er, aw, waw-er, as nearly 
represents the actual sounds as anything 
could. 
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“ Hullo, Caleb, what’s up?” 

“ Mar’se George, sah dars suthin 
the matter wid dat ar sorrel mar agin, 
"pears like she’s powerful oneasy a 
snortin’ an’ a gwine on; I thote I'd 
jes git you to step round an’ look at 
her.” 

While the general, who, like all 
Southerners, can not only break, buy, 
and ride a horse, whether he be 
farmer, merchant, or lawyer, but 
doctor one, too, in a rough and ready 
fashion, gets his stable lantern and 
hurries across the lawn towards the 
lodging of the “sorrel mar,” we 
revel silently in the balmy night. 
The ceaseless trill of frogs and tree 
crickets seems to grow louder now ; all 
sounds of human voices have ceased ; 
great-winged beetles and cockchafers 
go swinging through the trellis work 
of cypress and trumpet flowers, and 
fall with a thud upon the verandah 
floor; bats flit backwards and for- 
wards before the lighted windows; 
the night owl hoots gloomily from the 
orchard, and the whip-poor-will fills 
the valley below with his plaintive 
song ; fire-flies dance against the dark 
background of shrubbery, while the 
great oak trees above us gently rustle 
their leaves on which the moonlight 
is streaming from a sky cloudless and 
twinkling with a myriad stars. 

“Then as for sport,” continued the 
general, having once again seated 
himself at his favourite angle, “those 
antlers in the hall were of course not 
taken here. Of partridges and turkeys 
we had plenty, and still have, but my 
father was a great sportsman, and we 
owned, like many other families, a 
quantity of wild land in one of the 
south-western mountain counties. In 
fact, nearly the whole of County 
at that time belonged to us. It did 
not amount to very much as a pro- 
perty. Our Virginia mountaineers 
are tough customers, and they squatted 
all over the valleys at a nominal rent, 
which had to be drawn from them 
like their eye teeth. The old gentle- 
man, however, had a fancy for the 
place, and used to come home with a 
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whole string of horses behind him as 
the revenue of his principality. But 
we boys, and indeed all our friends, 
used to look forward keenly to the 
annual excursion to the mountains. 
My father had a pack of hounds of 
which he was exceedingly proud, and 
with which he would hunt foxes at 
home, and deer when we went to 

County. A long cavalcade it used to 
be that every October started from 
this door for the mountains. My 
father and one of his old cronies in the 
big carriage, two waggons full of pro- 
vender, ammunition, blankets, &c., 
and fifteen or twenty friends and 
servants, mounted on saddle horses 
in the rear. The ninety miles used to 
give us three days of travelling, and 
at the end our mountaineer tenants 
used to throng to meet us at the rude 
shooting-box with stories of deer 
and ‘bar,’ wonderful to listen to, 
and with eyes looking wistfully at the 
corner where the whisky jar always 
stood. I could fill the night with 
stories of the odd ways and curious 
simple lives of these mountaineers. 
though none of them were such 
curiosities as old Jake, my father’s 
negro huntsman. Caleb here was his 
nephew, and helped him as a boy with 
the dogs, and moreover is the grand- 
est liar we have in these parts. He’s 
sitting up with the horse, so we'll call 
him and make him give you a speci- 
men, before we turn in. Caleb, these 
gentlemen want to hear about Uncle 
Jake’s great Christmas fox-chase. 

“Lor me, Mar’se George, them 
ar’ times done gone so long now, I most 
disremember all ’bout ’em.” 

“Why it’s not six weeks since I 
caught you telling it to those New 
York gentlemen in the stable ; let’s 
have it now without any variations.” 

“Well, gen’l’mens, it wur some 
fifteen or twenty years befo’ s’render, 
when I wur just a chap sorter helpin’ 
roun’ Uncle Jake, now the ole jedge, that 
is Mar’se George’s pa, had been fooled 
ever so many times by an ole red fox 
in Carter’s mountain, not a great ways 
from yer, and got sorter mad with the 
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dogs, an’ ole Jake who loved dem ar’ 
hounds jes’ as if they'd bin folks, swore 
he’d cotch that fox if it took him the 
whole of Christmas week to do it in. 
The jedge had a big ‘dinin’ o’ the 
quality on Christmas day, an’ ole Jake 
he jest slipped off with the hounds 
"bout day in the mornin’ and struck 
that fox’s trail right toonst. He'd 
got sorter used to de ole red, and 
knowed what line he’d take, fo’ sho’. 
He never went far from home, but jes’ 
kept gwine on roun’ and roun’, more 
like a grey fox. "Bout dinner time I 
guv’ over, as the plough mule on which 
I rode began to get kinder played out, 
but ole Uncle Jake had taken the best 
horse in the stable, and jes’ pitched 
right on near the hounds, who were 
all the time on the trail and makin’ a 
heap o’ fuss. After dinner I took 
another horse and slipped out to see if 
I could hear anything o’ the ole man, 
an’ there sho’ nuff the hounds were 
travellin’ roun’ the mountain where 
they'd first found the fox. I soon 
cotched em, and kep’ along with Uncle 
Jake till sundown, and when I began 
to talk "bout gwine home fo’ dark 
the ole man jes’ ripped and cussed, 
and said he’d stay wid dat ar fox till 
the new year, fo’ he'd let him go. 
Well, genl’mens, I jes’ thote he’d got 
may be a ‘tickler’ o’ whisky in his 
pocket, and was sorter uppish on that 
account, so left him my fresh horse an’ 
rode, or rather led, his’n home. In the 
morning when I went round to the 
stables and quarters, I didn’t see no 
hounds, nor horse, nor yet no Uncle 
Jake. So, says I, I'll jes’ put the 
saddle on the grey colt, and a pone o’ 
corn bread and some meat in my 
pocket, and slip out and see if the ole 
man’s still at it. Well, sirs, I rode roun’ 
till near mid-day when suddenly I sees 
a dog cross the road befo’ me, then a 
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whole string comes along, and I sees 
Jumper—Frolic—Beauty, and the rest 
of them, you could ’most see through 
‘em they were so thin, and though 
they had their mouths open, and was 
tryin’ to raise a bit of a fuss it warnt 
no manner o’ use. 

“ [knew UncleJake warnt far behind 
and presently sho’ nuff there was a 
rustlin’ in the wood, and he cum out 
right agin me, the miserablest sight 
you ever seed. He did’nt ’pear to notice 
me much ’cept just to slip off his horse 
and to git on mine. I put the pone 
o’ bread an’ the meat in his pocket, an’ 
he went lopin’ off after the dogs on 
the colt. 

“There wur no show fur me but to 
git home with the mar’ who looked as 
tho’ she’d drop dead in her tracks. I 
dursn’t fool with no mo’ horses, an’ jes’ 
quietly sot up for Uncle Jake that 
night, but durn me if it warnt for 
nothin’, two o’ the hounds cum sneakin’ 
in ’bout sundown, but that wur all. 
Next mornin’, I went to ole mar’se, 
the jedge, and he an’ the company with 
him thote it a mighty good joke, and 
the biggest kind of a crowd started 
out to look for the chase. There 
wur nothin’ left to hear, an’ it 
wur about eleven o'clock he struck 
right in agin the whole gang, and 
I wur with him, or no one would 
believe, gen’l’mens, what I tell you 
now for, fo’ God sar, the fox wur 
walkin’, the hounds were walkin’ an’ 
old Jake on the colt were walkin 
all within twenty steps of one 
another. Lord! you should ha’ seen 
the ole jedge, I thote he’d a bust 
hisself with laughin’. He sent fora 
waggon an’ put the fox, the hounds, 
and ole Jake inter it, and had ’em 
druy home. That’s jes’ as true, 
gen’l’mens, as I’m a livin’ man.” 
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Durine the last two or three years 
the French literary public has been 
enjoying a surfeit of autobiography. 
All the world has been engaged in 
writing Memoirs or Reminiscences. 
From M. Renan and those well-known 
names on the staff of the Hevue de 
deux Mondes, which have been sound- 
ing for half a generation in the ears 
of the French reader, down to the 
deputy or journalist of yesterday, the 
literary and the political worlds seem 
to have agreed that old things are 
passing away, and that before a new 
literary epoch, or a new political 
departure sets its mark upon the 
rising talent of to-day, it is well that 
the young should be made to hear 
what the old have to say—that the 
present should stand aside for a 


moment and let the past marshal her 
phantom procession across the stage. 
As far as recent political autobio- 
graphies are concerned, we may per- 
haps content ourselves with the caustic 


comment of a French critic: “Ah! 
messieurs, write your memoirs as 
many as you please. It is better to 
be relating past blunders than to be 
committing new ones.” But upon 
French literature and French thought, 
those two subjects which have such 
an invincible attraction for any mind 
into which they have once penetrated, 
two or three of these collections of 
memoirs give us a mass of welcome 
information, with an authority and a 
distinction which leave nothing to be 
desired. M. Renan’s Memories of 
Childhood and Youth stand at the 
head. They touch the note which 
vibrates deepest in the modern world 
—the note of religious difference— 
and they are written in that style 
which, with all its strange weaknesses 
and defects, is still unapproachable as 
a literary style by any other Euro- 
‘pean writer. We hope to find some 


future opportunity of dwelling on this 
remarkable book. Meanwhile, un- 
questionably next on the list, the 
most interesting from the mundane 
point of view, as M. Renan’s are the 
most important from the _philoso- 
phical, come the Literary Souvenirs 
of M. Maxime du Camp. M. du 
Camp is a member of the French 
Academy, and the author of a good 
many books which have borne rather 
the marks of industry and a high 
mental cultivation than of genius. 
His most important work on Paris, 
Her Organs, Her Functions, and Her 
Life in the Second Half of the Nine- 
teenth Century, is a repertory of 
necessary knowledge for the French 
economist or politician; while his 
Convulsions of Paris has taken the 
position of the standard account of 
the events of 1871 from the Conser- 
vative point of view. In his volume 
of poems, Modern Songs, written appa- 
rently under the influence of some 
Saint-Simonist friends, he devoted 
himself, in the teeth of his romantic 
traditions, to the celebration of the 
triumphs of modern industry and 
progress. Théophile Gautier, his 
friend and critic, had little to say 
in praise of his attempts to sing “the 
fairy tales of matter, the electric 
telegraph, or the locomotive—that 
dragon of steel and fire;” but we 
have his word for it “that among 
the Modern Songs there are to be 
found a certain number of charming 
poems, delightful variations on those 
three ancient themes, beauty, nature, 
and love, which up till now have been 
enough for poets unconsumed by the 
desire for novelties.” 

The two volumes, however, which 
M. du Camp has just published, of 
which we propose this month to 
render some account, are of much 
greater interest, and will probably 
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last far longer than any other work 
of his. A man of independent for- 
tune, attached by family to Legiti- 
mist and Orleanist circles, by tempera- 
ment and training to the world of 
artists and writers, his reminiscences 
introduce us to all the chief literary 
figures of France since 1840. Of the 
older writers, Lamartine, Musset, 
George Sand, and Chateaubriand, he 
gives us indeed little more than 
glimpses, for his generation was not 
theirs, and he has wisely forborne to 
force into his narrative criticisms and 
comments which do not properly be- 
long to it, and which concern people 
he did not really know. At the same 
time, everything that he can honestly 
find to say of these giants of his 
youth is worth hearing, and there is 
no less freshness and independence in 
his blame of Lamartine’s affectations 
than there is in his ardent defence 
of Chateaubriand’s literary greatness. 
But the chief interest of the book lies 
undoubtedly in its half-dozen full- 
length portraits of the author’s inti- 


mate friends, and in the picture which 
it gives of the ideas and aims which 
have been influencing French literary 
men during the last thirty years. 
Within these limits the writer’s ob- 
servation is extraordinarily vivacious 


and minute. All that the world will 
ultimately care to remember about a 
certain distinguished group of French 
literary men is probably contained 
within these pages. 

At the same time, with a few strik- 
ing exceptions, the whole subject, with 
all its temptations to indiscretion, has 
been handled with a tact and reserve 
which may well be recommended to 
the notice of any English Jittérateur 
tempted to follow in the footsteps of 
biographers like Mr, Froude. Upon 
some points perhaps M. du Camp’s 
reserve is almost excessive, for at 
the end of two volumes we really know 
less about himself than about any 
one of hisfriends. He is indeed per- 
fectly frank with us as_ to his 
literary projects, his friendships, his 
travels, and his political hopes and 


fears. Nor is the book without its 
pages of real pathos and tenderness. 
The lines in which the successive 
deaths of his dearest friends are de- 
scribed are instinct with a grief which 
is not only harmonious, but real— 
and the force of the tie which bound 
him to those friends is evident without 
the need of any literary heighten- 
ing throughout the whole narrative. 
And when the last page is turned, 
if some of the first requirements of the 
English reader, familiarised with the 
infinities of English biography, have 
been left unsatisfied, we feel, at any 
rate, that we have been living in good 
company, that we have been seeing the 
best side of French literary life, and 
have carried away an impression of 
good faith, of industry, and of disin- 
terestedness which may well weigh 
heavily in the future against those 
many impressions of disgust and 
irritation so easily gathered from 
any chance contact with the intel- 
lectual France of to-day. 

Du Camp seems to have passed 
through his school life in that spirit 
of mingled revolt and dreariness from 
which so many French boys suffer. 
To the recognition of its existence 
most of the efforts which have been 
made of late years to improve French 
schools are greatly owing. But in 
Maxime du Camp’s school-days the 
old methods were still in full force, 
and he got very little real education 
out of his long years in the Lycée or 
at college. In the Lycée the system 
of mutual teaching was in full force ; 
each boy in turn instructed the class 
to which he belonged under the superin- 
tendence of a master. The master’s 
vigilance had naturally its moments of 
slumber; moments of which daring 
creatures like the future novelist Ernest 
Feydeau, who was one of Du Camp’s 
school-mates, delighted to take advan- 
tage for the declamation of episodes 
from the Napoleonic legend, on which 
the whole class hung enthralled. Out- 
side, the romantic movement was 
surging in full flood. Du Camp was 
eight years old when the famous per- 
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formance of Hernani in 1830 impressed 
those who were most determined not 
to see, with the force of the new 
literary wave; but in the nurseries 
of French education, in the Lycées 
and the university, Hugo and his 
school were looked upon as so many 
sinister invaders of the literary 
garden of France, before whose bar- 
barous onslaught all its trim delights 
were to be reduced to a wild and 
tangled chaos. Once, in class, under 
a professor named Taranne, much 
liked for his gentle and agreeable 
manners, a general conversation on 
poets and poetry sprang up. “ At 
last one of the boys ventured—‘ And 
Victor Hugo?’ The little man, gene- 
rally so quiet, became scarlet, and 
cried, striking his chair, ‘Let me 
hear nothing of your M. Hugo, he is 
a scoundrel!’ But unluckily the pro- 
fessor was weak enough to give in- 
stances of verses which, in his opinion, 
were enough to send a man to per- 
dition. The boys were ingenious and 


eager, and readily paralleled Hugo’s 
enormities with lines from Virgil; but 
in vain. “*‘ Do not insult Virgil,’ cried 


the indignant Taranne. ‘The licences 
you quote are in hima mark of genius, 
in Hugo—’ he stopped for a word, 
and finished by saying, in a low voice, 
‘they are a mean action! But let 
us talk no more; the subject is too 
painful.’” 

Naturally under such treatment as 
this, Hugo’s young admirers only wor- 
shipped him the more. Those who 
abused him were perruques, and the 
only true faith was the faith of Her- 
nani and Cromwell. After Du Camp 
left school, from which he tells us he 
carried away “some knowledge, a 
great many false ideas, and an inde- 
pendence of character developed by 
confinement,” he passed a year in pre- 
paring for his Bachelor’s degree. At 
this time he and Louis de Cormenin 
were inseparable, and spent all the 
time they could save from their degree 
work in planning novels and writing 
poems. For some time it was all a 
fool’s paradise of glowing composition 
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and of dreams for the future. At 
last, intoxicated with the effect of 
some verses they had been reciting to 
each other, Louis boldly demanded, 
“How can we prove to ourselves that 
our verses are good, and that we are 
capable of becoming poets? I will 
send mine to Alfred de Musset ; you 
shall send yours to Victor Hugo, and 
we will see what they say.”” Musset’s 
letter, in reply to Louis, is a piece of 
charming French ; but there was one 
sentence in it that fell coldly on the 
ears of eighteen. “ Your poems, sir, 
are young; you also no doubt are the 
same.” ‘That is to say,” said Louis, 
with frank despair, “‘your poems 
are bad ; you must work, if you wish 
to write any better.” But the balm 
which Victor Hugo poured upon 
Maxime overflowed even into Louis’ 
wounds. “My glory, sir,” said the 
great man, at that moment the idol 
of all the jewnesse of France, “if I 
possess such a thing, is less in what I 
say than in the answers men make to 
me; less in my voice than in my 
echoes. You alone would be enough 
to prove it. Ido not know if Lama 
poet, but I know that you are one, 
Courage, sir; study, dream, learn, 
grow in every way. You are already 
a poet, make yourself aman. I thank 
you much for your beautiful poems.— 
Victor Hugo.’ ” 

The first effect of this letter was 
overwhelming. But in a few hours 
the Frenchman’s sense of comedy as- 
serted itself. “ We re-read the stanzas 
which the poet called ‘ beautiful verse’ ; 
a gleam of good sense descended upon 
us; our verses were pitiable, we con- 
fessed it; it was painful but it was 
wholesome, Of the letter we retained 
nothing but one counsel—work—and 
we worked.” In a little while the 
lesson was pressed home still more 
closely by the candour of an elder 
friend. “Poor boy, it is really too 
bad to laugh so cruelly at children! 
If Hugo read your verses he thought 
them wretched; he tells you, on the 
contrary that they are good. He 
pours out for you a glass of his 
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strongest praise, he intoxicates you, 
and makes of you a claqueur for his 
next play! I have seen more than 
fifty letters like this, written by him 
to idiots without either rhyme or 
rhythm. So long as he is adored, 
what does the adorer matter to him?” 
This, backed up by a great deal of 
sensible advice to read Voltaire, La 
Bruyére, Montesquieu, and the classics, 
was hard to bear. Du Camp went to 
find Louis de Cormenin, and the two 
steeped themselves for a time in that 
short-lived despair which is the luxury 
of youth, especially of French youth. 

However, the die was cast, and no 
disappointments availed to turn either 
Maxime or his friend from the path of 
letters. When the degree of Bachelor 
in Arts had been gained came the 
choice of profession. If Du Camp 
hesitated at all it was between poetry 
or prose, both of them, to quote Théo- 
phile Gautier, “equally abominable 
to families,” but there was no hesita- 
tion in his rejection of any other 
career. Diplomacy, magistracy, the 
civil service, it was all one, he would 
have none of them. His family were 
bitterly hostile to his project of a 
literary life, but the youth of twenty 
stood firm, and adds the writer, now 
sixty years of age, “during the forty 
years which have elapsed since I took 
this resolution, I have never once 
regretted it.” 

But what were the letters to which 
the young Maxime was devoting him- 
self? At the moment, France was 
passing through the last phase of the 
romantic movement. The great school 
which Chateaubriand, the Catholic, 
had founded, and Victor Hugo, the 
free-thinker and republican, had carried 
to the height of glory, was running 
out into weakness and extravagance. 
The “ bourgeois’ who to the youth of 
1830 played much the same part as 
the “philister” did in the mind of 
Heinrich Heine was beginning to 
revenge himself for some of the 
measureless contempt which had been 
heaped upon him. “ Re-action had 
begun already, and would soon be 
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evident to all the world.” “ We,” 
says Du Camp, “belonged to a small 
group, the last to enter the romantic 
school, and our youth was thrown 
upon that time of crisis when the 
fusion of all literary theories was 
about to produce a sort of eclecticism 
in which each would have the right to 
do as he pleased.” What the world 
was marching towards indeed was a 
theory something like the opinions so 
well expressed in the second volume. 
“To restrain art, to artificialise it, to 
prevent it from expanding, to confine 
it in a formula—classical, romantic, 
realist, idealist, naturalist, or what 
else—is to lessen it, to misunderstand 
it, and to make of it a_hieratical 
thing which may be interesting, but 
which soon becomes unbearable. Art 
lives only by diffusion. Big words 
count for nothing in it; whether one 
evokes the respect for traditions or 
the study of nature, nothing in the 
end is worth anything but the indivi- 
dual initiative. In art, in religion, in 
everything there is nothing fruitful 
but liberty.” This is well said, and 
none the less worth saying because at 
bottom it isa commonplace which has 
passed into the minds of all of us. 
But in 1848 there were still enthu- 
siasts entering upon life, for whom 
the romantic formula was omnipotent. 
And in Maxime du Camp the roman- 
tic passion was quickened and sustained 
by an intimate friendship which sprung 
up when he was twenty-one, between 
himself and one of the greatest 
writers of modern France, Gustave 
Flaubert. 

When Du Camp first made his 
acquaintance, Flaubert was a few 
months older than himself, and 
“heroically handsome.” ‘Those who 
only knew him in his later years, 
grown heavy, bald and grey, with 
drooping eye-lid, and pale complexion, 
cannot imagine what he was at the 
moment when we were about to link 
our lives in an imperishable friendship. 
With his brilliant and delicate colour- 
ing, his long silky hair, his tall, broad- 
shouldered figure, his abundant golden 
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beard, his enormous eyes, green like 
the sea, hidden under black eye-brows : 
with his trumpet-like voice, his extra- 
vagant gestures and his noisy laugh, 
he was like one of the young Gaulish 
chiefs who fought against the Roman 
armies.” Like all the other members 
of Du Camp’s small circle, Flaubert, 
in whose extraordinary novel Madame 
Bovary French realism, to quote Mr. 
James, has said its last word, was at 
this time a Romanticist of the purest 
water. He had been formed on 
Chateaubriand and Hugo, and he was 
consumed at once with that passion 
for the past and that insatiable curi- 
osity as to the intimities of actual 
life and thought, which have made the 
Romanticism of 1830-40 the source 
of such divergent streams, of French 
historical science on the one hand and 
of the naturalist school of novelists 
on the other. A few words may be 


allowed us later on as to his gifts and 
character, for M. du Camp’s book is 
more than anything else a study of 
Flaubert. But at present we are more 


especially concerned with his effect 
upon Du Camp’s development, which 
was great. For a time, indeed, Flaubert 
was reserved as to his own literary 
occupations, and Du Camp could only 
gauge his new friend by the talk which 
day after day carried himself and 
Flaubert, Louis de Cormenin, and a 
friend of Flaubert’s, Alfred de Poite- 
vin, backward and forward over the 
great field of literary speculation. 
At last, however, Flaubert broke 
silence, and read a manuscript novel 
to Maxime. Thenceforward they 
were brothers-in-arms. Each poured 
out his heart to the other, and as each 
project was revealed in the golden 
confidence of twenty-one, “ We cried 
to each other, ‘It will be superb!’ 
It was decided that we should be 
together as much as possible, and we 
laid down our mode of life.” 

The plan which the two friends drew 
up was a remarkable one, and may be 
recommended to those, who like that 
bold German observer, Karl Hille- 
brand, think that there is no serious- 
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ness in the French literary character ! 
They were twenty-one; nine years 
were to be spent in acquiring all 
knowledge ; at thirty, production was 
to begin, and to be carried on uninter- 
ruptedly till forty:—at forty they 
agreed man is used up; memory is 
possible, creation is no more to be 
thought of ; letters, as such, must be 
abandoned, and all that can be done 
is to seek some useful occupation 
which may add to the knowledge 
though not to the pleasure of mankind, 
and lead the labourer peacefully to 
his quiet grave. Flaubert thought 
that some investigation of the philo- 
logical connections of the Romance lan- 
guages would probably meet the neces- 
sities of the case, and the two gravely 
oceupied themselves with the details 
of the work which would, they calcu 
lated, be employing them at sixty. 
“Ten years in which to learn every- 
thing!” exclaims Maxime du Camp. 
“Well, we have learnt since that 
one wants a good deal more to learn 
something and produce a little. Still 
these great intellectual ambitions of 
youth are useful; one must perhaps 
have dreamed of making chefs d’ euvre 
if one is to succeed in writing one or 
two volumes which shall be not alto- 
gether bad. Our dreams at least 
brought us across the most diverse 
studies, and taught us to meddle with 
an infinity of things. I think that 
we were born insatiable. Gustave 
Flaubert was so till the end, and I feel 
that I am so still.” 

Just before 1848, Du Camp and 
Flaubert took a tour together in 
Brittany. They prepared for it as one 
might for the exploration of an un- 
known land. “Gustave reserved for 
himself the historical part, and found 
at the Rouen Library such books as 
he wanted. I took charge of all that 
concerned the geography arfd ethno- 
logy, the manner and archeology. In 
our letters we talked of nothing but 
Brittany. I would say to him: 
‘Work up your war of succession 
between Jean de Montfort and Charles 
de Blois !’ and he would answer, ‘ Look 
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well to your menhirs and your crom- 
lechs !’” 

Thus equipped, the two friends set 
forth through a country which was 
almost as strange and as little known 
toa Frenchman of that day as Hun- 
gary or Poland. One great strategical 
road running across the district, in 
preparation for any future Vendéean 
rising ; and for the rest, rough lanes 
and sandy tracks, leading across 
boundless commons of heath and gorse ; 
in place of French, the Keltic Breton, 
in place of cathedrals those strange 
mysterious monuments of man’s re- 
motest past with which the soil of 
Brittany is strewn; in fact “the 
‘Gallia Comata’ of the time of Julius 
Cesar.” But the imagination of the 
two friends clothed everything in sun- 
light and charm, and the highest 
moment of all was reached when “ we 
stood before the Chiteau of Combourg 
and placed our feet on the stone steps 
leading up to Chateaubriand’s old 
house. Instinctively we had taken off 
our hats as though in a sacred place, 
and when we entered the little room 
where he had grown up, where he had 
dreamed, where he had _ struggled 
against that terrible love of which he 
scarcely dares to speak in his memoirs, 
Flaubert with wet eyes leant over the 
table as if he would gladly draw 


within himself something of that 
great spirit.” A year later, while 


France was in full revolution, Chateau- 
briand passed away from a world 
which the Catholic idea had not been 
able to save ; and his body was borne 
to that last resting place prepared for 
it in the little island off the coast of 
Brittany, so finely described in these 
lines of Flaubert :-— 

“The island is uninhabited, and 
covered with scanty grass, mingled 
with great nettles and a small purple 
flower. At the top there is a dis- 
mantled fort with a court of crumbling 
walls. Below this ruin, half-way to 


the shore, a space of some ten feet 
square has been cut out of the slope ; 
in the midst rises a tomb surmounted 
by a Latin cross. 


The tomb is made 
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of three pieces—one for the base, one 
for the slab, one for the cross. He 
will sleep beneath it, his head turned 
towards the sea; and in this grave, 
built upon a reef, his immortality will 
pass as his life has passed, deserted by 
his fellow-men, and environed by 
storms. The waves will murmur 
century after century around this 
grand memory. In tempest they will 
leap to his very feet; in the sum- 
mer dawns, so long and sweet, when 
the white sails swing out, and the 
swallow returns to us from beyond the 
seas, they will bring to him the volup- 
tuous melancholy of the distance, and 
the caress of the sweeping breezes ; 
and as from day to day the flow of his 
native tide sways backwards and 
forwards between his cradle and his 
grave, the heart of Réné, grown cold, 
will slowly, slowly fall into nothingness, 
to the endless rhythm of an eternal 
music.” 

“The Revolution of February, 
1848,” says Du Camp, “was a sur- 
prise, and as it led France to the 
empire, it missed the goal at which it 
aimed, and became ridiculous.” Else- 
where, in an independent book, he has 
given us his views of the situation and 
his remembrances of the time. In 
the present volume, however, he makes 
it frankly clear to us that in spite of 
all the turmoil around him, he was, 
even in the years of 1848 and 1849, 
far more deeply interested in books 
than in presidents and parliaments. 
A sort of rage came across him as he 
saw one friend after another touched 
by the political fever. Louis de 
Cormenin was a candidate for the 
Chamber ; another literary friend of 
his and Flaubert’s, Louis Bouilhet, 
had taken the same irrational course, 
and even Flaubert himself was dream- 
ing of some impossible office which 
might take him at his country’s ex- 
pense to Athens and Constantinople. 
Upon Flaubert at least his friend’s 
angry admonitions had some effect, 
and the penitent novelist, once more 
convinced of the inalienable mission 
and supreme dignity of the man of 




















letters, confessed, “‘ You are right and 
Iam a wretch; be magnanimous and 
pardon me a moment of folly!” 

There is a touch of comedy in such 
zeal at such a time for the exclusive 
rights of Apollo and the Muses. 
The Du Camp however, of later life, 
is perfectly prepared to defend the 
views of his earlier self. What, he 
asks, have the children of etters ever 
gained from contact with the world 
of affairs? Lamartine, Victor Hugo, 
Chateaubriand, is it not true that 
when you touch their political side, 
you touch what is weakest in them, 
and what posterity will forget if it 
can? He quotes Renan’s saying that 
“in our heavy modern races, it takes 
at least the drainage of thirty or 
forty millions of men to produce a 
great poet, a genius of the first 
order ;” and when the world has at 
last got such a being, how absurd to 
squander him in affairs which any man 
of ordinary brains can do—and do 
better. “At the touch of politics a 
poet deteriorates,” and not only the 
poet, but the historian and the man of 
letters. The typical instance of this 
truth, as he believes it to be, M. du 
Camp finds in the career of Prévost- 
Paradol. In him, he maintains, 
literature lost a son who would have 
done her infinite credit, and politics 
gained a discontented and ineffective 
recruit. At the same moment, when 
Flaubert was disturbing his friend’s 
evenings with denunciations of the 
- war-conversation of Paris in 1870, not 
because he had any opinion about the 
war, but because none but bourgeois 
ought to concern themselves with 
matters which were not “fine verse ” 
or “sonorous prose”—at that time, 
Prévost Paradol was expressing to Du 
Camp the contempt which the prac- 
tical man so often feels towards the 
maker of books. 

One day, in a walk, Du Camp had 
suggested to him the composition of 
a History of Parliamentary Ideas. 
He answered me with a benevol- 
ence which showed his faith in him- 
self: “ How happy you are, still 
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to be able to believe in books, in 
phrases, and to amuse yourself with 
these useless toys which are the 
pastime of the idle!’ After a mo- 
ment’s silence he resumed, ‘ There is 
nothing real but power! To lead 
men, to direct their destinies, to bring 
them to greatness by roads unknown 
to them, to prepare facts, to command 
events, to force the obedience of 
fortune—there is the goal, which is 
worth aiming at, and which is reached 
only by strong wills and lofty intelli- 
gences.’ We were in the great centre 
of the alley of the Tuileries, from 
which the palace is visible. I said to 
him, ‘Tell me, what is your dream?’ 
He stopped and pointing to the Clock 
Pavilion, he replied with a sort of ex- 
altation I had never seen in him 
before: ‘The master of France is 
there ; well, I should like to be the 
master of that master.’” Du Camp's 
reply was a laughing request to be 
allowed to work in the archives of 
the Court of Appeal when the new 
Richelieu should come into power. A 
few weeks later, Prévost-Paradol was 
on his way to Washington. “He 
seemed to me melancholy, and spoke 
of the distance of Washington. 
‘Bah!’ I replied, ‘you will soon 
come back, and in two years you will 
be a minister.’ He answered me by 
a question: ‘And you, what are you 
going to do?’ ‘I shall go on with 
my book on Paris—that is all.’ With 
a sad intonation he replied, ‘ You are 
perhaps in the right of it.’” It isan 
old quarrel this between the party of 
thought and the party of action. Is 
it really possible to deny that in most 
respects, the more the two classes 
merge in one another, the better it is 
for mankind? But the poets at any 
rate are better out of the mélée. One 
may safely prophesy that Victor Hugo’s 
politics will have grown a little ridicu- 
lous even in the eyes of Frenchmen, 
long before his verse has lost a frac- 
tion of its savour for posterity. And 
Goethe was perhaps better advised 
than the author of the Chdtiments 
when he spoke of that high region of 
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cosmopolitan sympathies, above the 
strife of parties, above even the in- 
dividual interest of nations into which 
the true man of letters should seek 
to enter. 

The years 1849 and 1850 were 
mostly filled up for Du Camp and 
Flaubert by a long Eastern journey. 
Before they set out, Flaubert formally 
invoked the opinion of his two friends, 
Bouilhet and Du Camp, upon a book 
which had occupied him for several 
years, and the conclusion of which 
had been expected with feverish curi- 
osity by his little circle. This was 
the Temptation of St. Antony, a modi- 
fied form of which he published to- 
wards the end of his life. The scene 
in which the two friends sit in judg- 
ment on it is a remarkable page in 
literary history. One sees the French 
character at<its best ; its capacity for 
friendship, for delicate sincerity, its 
tact and its finesse. “I have just 
finished St. Antony,” wrote Flaubert ; 
“come.” The two friends took the 
next train and went, and for two or 


three days, Flaubert read aloud in- 


cessantly. Before the last reading, 
Bouillet and Du Camp held an 
anxious conference. Their impression 
of the long expected book was wholly 
unfavourable. They thought it diffuse, 
extravagant, little more in fact than a 
collection of fine phrases, and they 
bravely determined that they would 
say so to Flaubert without the smallest 
reserve. ‘It was a question of a 
literary future in which we had an 
absolute faith. Flaubert must be 
stopped from pursuing a road in 
which he was wasting his finest 
qualities.” In the evening accord- 
ingly, after the last page, “towards 
midnight, Flaubert, striking the table, 
said to us: {Now then, tell me frankly 
what you think.’ Bouillet was timid, 
but no one could show himself more 
decided than he in the expression 
of a thought when he had once de- 
termined to make it known. He 
answered: ‘We think that you had 
better throw all that into the fire 
and never speak of it again.’ Flau- 
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bert sprang up with a cry of horror! 
Then there began one of those talks 
at once severe and strengthening, 
such as can only occur among those 
who trust each other completely, 
and are bound together by a genuine 
affection.” 

The talk, indeed, as Du Camp gives 
it, isa fine piece of literary criticism. 
“Flaubert drew out his poor phrases 
which his mind had nursed so long 
and tenderly, held them up before his 
friends, protesting, as he rolled them 
out, ‘That surely is good.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
we answered, ‘it is good, but its 
goodness has nothing to do with the 
value of the book. You have been 
confounding style and rhetoric; re- 
member the precept of La Bruyére : if 
you want to say, it rains, say, it 
rains. When Chateaubriand, whom 
you quote so readily, writes: “I have 
never perceived a shepherd’s movable 
hut at the corner of a wood with- 
out thinking that with you it would 
suffice me amply. More blessed than 
those Scythians of which the Druids 
discoursed to me, we would carry our 
dwelling from solitude to solitude, and 
our home would have no more to do 
with the earth than our life ”—there 
you have style. When he writes: 
** These horsemen encase their limbs in 
blackened hide, the spoil of the wild 
buffalo,” there you have rhetoric. Now 
in the Temptation of St. Antony 
you have nothing but such horsemen 
and such spoils of the wild buffalo. 
There are excellent passages in it, . 
there are echoes of antiquity which 
are exquisite, but it is all lost in the 
inflation of the language; you meant 
to make music and you have only 
made a noise.’”” Hard counsels! but 
well deserved, for the book was and 
is an extraordinary performance— 
two volumes of dialogues, through 
which defile the Sphinx, the Chimera, 
the Queen of Saba, Simon the Magi- 
cian, Apollonius of Tyana, Origen, 
Basilides, Montanus, Manes, Hermo- 
genes, and every heretical sect. Flau- 
bert had given full rein to the roving 
spirit of romanticism, and the result, 














in the opinion of his friends, was mere 
lost time. What was to be done? 
The three talked from midnight till 
ten o’clock in the morning, and the 
next day saw the endless debate re- 
sumed. The issue of it was the famous 
novel of Madame Bovary. In view of 
Flaubert’s rooted “ lyrism” they urged 
him to choose a subject “ where lyrism 
would be so ridiculous that you would, 
perforce, have to control yourself 
and give it up. Take a common theme 
—one of those incidents of which 
middle-class life is full—something 
like La Cousin Bette, or Le Cousin 
Pons of Balzac, and force yourself to 
treat it in a natural, almost familiar 
tone, rejecting all episodes and digres- 
sions, however fine in themselves, 
which are useless to the development 
of your conception and tedious to the 
reader.” Flaubert, rather conquered 
than convinced, replied, “It will be 
hard enough, but I will try.” Before 
the meeting separated the subject even 
of Madame Bovary had been suggested 
to him by Bouilhet, and during the long 
eastern ramble on which he and Du 
Camp started almost immediately after- 
wards, the novel was simmering in 
Flaubert’s mind, to the considerable 
detriment, sometimes, of his powers of 
enjoying the scene before him. 

Poor Flaubert indeed could from no 
point of view be regarded as a desir- 
able fellow-traveller. He took no in- 
terest in Egypt, and was only fatigued 
by Palestine and Syria. At Beyrout 
he cleverly managed to persuade Du 
Camp to give up his previous plan of 
visiting Mesopotamia and Persia, and 
the two friends started homeward 
through Greece and Italy, countries 
in which Flaubert’s literary sensibility 
did at last stir him into something like 
admiration. Italy, when they passed 
through her, was almost at the end of 
her long night, and the dawn was near. 
“ At one end, towards the north-west, 
there was a ray of wavering light, 
always, it seemed, on the point of 
dying out. That light floated over 
Piedmont—Was it a beacon just lit? 
Was it a gravelamp just expiring? 
No. 284.—voL. XLVIII. 
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Who could tell? But there was there 
also, a little man of forty years, short- 
sighted, ironical, curt, stout, and per- 
spicacious. It was Camille Cavour, who 
was beginning his political career, 
guided by that historical mot of a 
Prince of the House of Savoy. ‘Italy 
is an artichoke which one must eat 
leaf by leaf.’ Seventeen years after 
Novara, Piedmont was at Milan, at 
Naples, and Venice.” 

Upon his return home in 1851, Du 
Camp plunged at once into professional 
literature, in connection with the re- 
suscitated Revue de Paris. He, Ar- 
séne Houssaye, Théophile Gautier, and 
Louis de Cormenin, became joint 
editors and proprietors of the Review. 
Their intention was to make it specially 
a means of expression to young authors 
of talent, to maintain, in fact, towards 
the Revue des deux Mondes, with its 
staff of established and well known 
contributors, the same sort of position 
which the Odéon holds, towards the 
Comédie Frangaise. The Review lived 
for seven years, and may be said to have 
died of the Orsini bombs, in company 
with a good many other journals sup- 
pressed at the same time and for the 
same reasons. But while it lived it 
did good service to the cause of letters, 
and Du Camp and De Cormenin were 
able by its means to secure a hearing 
and vantage ground to the friends in 
whom they believed. The second 
number contained a poem of three 
thousand lines, by Bouilhet. The ex- 
perienced prophesied ill for a magazine 
which could make its début with such 
an imprudence. But the magazine not- 
withstanding made its way, and that 
it should have been the means of in- 
troducing Flaubert to the world is, in 
M. du Camp’s eyes, a lasting justifica- 
tion for its existence. 

The chapter on “Ghosts” is filled 
with a number of miscellaneous 
literary memories, with stories of that 
strangest of men and poets, Charles 
Baudelaire; of Philoxéne Boyer, of 
Charles Barbara, of Gerard de Nerval, 
and of men like Etienne LEggis, 
or Emile Lamé, who had scarcely 
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emerged from the crowd of the un- 
known and the undistinguished, when 
death or madness, that scourge of 
French genius, swept them into the 
world of the forgotten. Baudelaire 
was a savage, untamed creature, 
csorning society, despising women, 
and delighting in any eccentricity 
which might bring him into public 
notice. Like Flaubert, he was a 
pessimist in philosophy, but the 
famous Fleurs du Mal showed a sys- 
tematised cynicism of which Flaubert, 
with his fine susceptibility to beauty, 
and his family affection, was never 
capable. The true explanation of 
Baudelaire’s extraordinary career 
seems to be that he was mad—mad 
like Barbara, or Emile Lamé, or 
Gerard de Nerval. Surely of all the 
tragic figures of a time of stress and 
excitement, Gerard de Nerval is the 
most tragic. Born with a touch of 
madness in the nature which, but for 
this congenital blur, would seem to 
have been specially framed for all 
purposes of delicate pleasure, Gerard 
de Nerval dragged his youth through 
the mire of Paris like some being of 
a brighter world who had lost his way 
among us, and bespattered his use- 
less wings with tears and travel-stains. 
He had all the finely-adjusted gifts of 
the poet or the critic, and to add to 
them a gentleness and serenity of 
spirit, so long as the dark hour held 
aloof, which attached to him men of 
the most different stamp. But never 
was there a more suffering life, or a 
more forsaken death, than his. During 
his last years he was a homeless 
wanderer, sleeping on a bench in the 
Tuileries gardens, or taking shelter 
from the weather in a common lodging- 
house with the lowest waifs of Paris. 
His friends knew it was useless to 
attempt to control him. When he 
asked for a napoleon it was ready for 
him, and he would wander till it was 
gone, never s juandering it, and making 
pathetic attempts to work wherever a 
fragment of torn paper and a bench 
to rest it on provided him with the 
necessary tools. At last, one night, a 
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bitter winter’s night, Gerard de Nerval 
came in upon the three friends, Du 
Camp, Flaubert, and Gautier, sitting 
in Du Camp’s comfortable rooms. 
They noticed with a pang his pallor 
and emaciation, the thin great coat, 
and the shivering hands. But madness 
feels no cold, and Gerard protested 
with a smile that all was well. Each 
offered him shelter, clothes, money ; 
but all were gaily refused. The four 
went out together, and in a few 
minutes the darkness had separated 
Gerard from the friends he was never 
to see again. It is supposed that he 
wandered about in the state of gentle 
exaltation in which his friends had 
last seen him, till, in the chill of the 
early dawn, the sense of cold at last 
seized him. He seems to have knocked 
for admittance at the door of a miser- 
able lodging-house in a miserable 
street. He was roughly sent away, 
and a cloud of sudden despair de- 
scended upon the poor heart which, 
in spite of all evil and misery, had so 
seldom despaired. The next morning 
the body of the wanderer was found 
hanging near the inhospitable door 
from which he had been spurned. 

Saint-Simonism had a strong in- 
fluence on Du Camp’s middle life. The 
opinions of the sect seemed to him for 
the most part absurd; but the men 
who held them, with their good faith, 
their brotherliness, their zeal for 
human progress, their optimist views 
of the future, were delightful to him, 
and the Chants Modernes appear to 
have been written while the writer 
was in close contact with Saint- 
Simonist modes of thought and action. 
His attractive account of Enfantin and 
his followers remind us, among other 
things, of the long-forgotten fact that 
the Suez Canal was a Saint-Simonist 
dream, that it was actually begun in 
some sort by Saint-Simon’s “children” 
long before M. de Lesseps appeared 
upon the scene, and that the firman 
which had been applied for by Enfan- 
tin was only issued to M. de Lesseps 
by a kind of accident. 

From the Saint-Simonist ideals of 
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peace and industrial progress the book 
passes on to stormier subjects—to the 
Sicilian expedition in which Du Camp 
took part, to the struggles of French 
journalism, the jealousies of French 
artists, and the final tragedy of 1870. 
We can only allow ourselves two more 
extracts, one from the art gossip in 
which the second volume abounds, 
the other from the sombre chapter 
headed “Disaster.” To enjoy the 
first it must be remembered that 
about 1855 Eugine Delacroix was 
the accepted representative of the 
romantic temper in French art. He 
had-won his fame as a colourist, 
and his weakness as a draughtsman 
was the cause of many a struggle 
with himself and many a triumph 
to his enemies. Ingres, his great 


rival, plumed himself, as we all know, 
on exactly those qualities of accuracy 
and precision in which Delacroix was 
wanting, and while Delacroix was soft- 
hearted and hated nobody, Ingres had 
something of the temperament of the 
bully, and cordially hated Delacroix. 


The two unluckily met at dinner at 
the house of a banker better in- 
structed in the intricacies of the Stock 
Exchange than in the jealousies of the 
French artistic world. 

“Towards the middle of dinner 
Ingres began to show signs of impa- 
tience; he had just learned that 
Delacroix was among the guests. He, 
Ingres, the adorer of the god Sanzio, 
of whom he was the Grand Lama, 
he, the light of orthodoxy, seated at 
the same table as this heretic! In 
vain he tried to calm his rising tem- 
per; it was of no use. After dinner, 
holding in his hand a cupful of coffee, 
he brusquely went up to Eugéne 
Delacroix, who was standing by the fire, 
and said to him—‘ Drawing, sir, draw- 
ing is honesty! Drawing, sir, drawing 
is honour!’ In his agitation the cup 
of coffee capsized and poured over his 
shirt and waistcoat. He seized his 
hat inafury. ‘This is toomuch! I 
shall go; I will not let myself be in- 
sulted any longer.’ He was surrounded, 
soothed, entreated in vain. After 
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reaching the door he came back— 
‘Yes, sir, it is honour! Yes, sir, it is 
honesty!’ Delacroix remained per- 
fectly silent. Diaz, who was there, 
slapped his wooden leg and said to the 
disconcerted mistress of the house— 
‘Madame, take no notice of him, he 
is an old boor ; if it were not for the 
respect I owe youl would have run 
my stump through him.’ We laughed, 
but the incident had been disagreeable, 
and our enjoyment was gone. Dela- 
croix showed good taste and dwelt 
upon the qualities which made Ingres 
an eminent painter, adding, ‘ Talent 
is apt to be exclusive; narrowness is 
often the condition of its existence.’ ” 

In the chapter on the war the writer 
dwells with great force upon the dawn 
of better things which had preceded 
the fatal Olivier ministry, and what 
seems to him the causes of the collapse 
of 1870. In his opinion the most 
truly liberal régime inaugurated in 
France between 1822 and the present 
day, was that which prevailed under 
the ministry of Chasseloup-Laubat 
which came into office in July, 1869. 
But for the violent breach caused by 
1870 he believes that France would 
have gone on thenceforward uninter- 
ruptedly and naturally with the de- 
velopment of liberal ideas, and would 
have been saved the embitterment and 
dislocation of the present day. But 
the higher were his hopes in 1869 the 
profounder was his despair in 1870. 
After Woerth he foresaw the bitter 
end, and found perpetual irritation in 
Flaubert’s more sanguine views. 

* All is night and chaos,” he wrote 
to Flaubert on the 10th of September, 
1870. “This war, undertaken by a 
phantom, is continued by shadows, 
Crémieux follows Napoleon the Third, 
an old man grown childish succeeds a 
somnambulist ! The nation weeps and 
complains, declares that she is inno- 
cent, and that the Empire alone is 
guilty. The nation is wrong ; she bas 
had her destinies in her own hands; 
what has she done with them? We 
are destroyed by a hypertrophy of 
ignorance and presumption. We have 
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no men, because we have no ideas ; we 
have no principles, because we have 
no morals, We are steeped in rhetoric ; 
we have the make-believes, the facades 
of beliefs and opinions; but behind 
there is nothing.” There is no mis- 
taking the bitterness of soul which 
speaks in these trenchant lines. They 
may be compared with Merimée’s last 
ery of “ Finis Gallia,” as he lay dying 
in his villa at Cannes. 

Three years ago the last of M. du 
Camp’s intimate friends, Gustave Flau- 
bert, passed away. Louis de Cormenin, 
the upright and delicate-minded poli- 
tician, Bouilhet, in whose poetical 
future his friends had so long and 
generously believed, died before the 
war. Théophile Gautier followed them 
in 1875, and Flaubert, the last but 
one to rise from the common task, in 
1880. 

Gustave Flaubert has been re- 
vealed to us in this book of his 
friend’s in all his strength and weak- 
ness. More than anything else, it is 


a study of his character and gifts ; 


and the study is one which will pro- 
bably remain a part of literary history. 
Flaubert’s greatest performance, the 
novel of Madame Bovary, is not much 
read in England. The subject is too 
revolting, the method too pitiless for 
English taste. But let it never be 
confounded with the work of the later 
naturalist school. Flaubert did his 
work in a spirit of scientific coolness 
which enabled him to show us vice as 
it is, divested of the glamour of passion. 
He had no conscious moral end; to 
point a moral would have seemed to 
him no part of the artist’s business, 
He has only photographed with extra- 
ordinary skill a repulsive passage of 
ordinary experience. But it has had 
upon French thought something of the 
moralising effect which experience it- 
self has upon life in the long run. 
“ Practically,” says Mr. James, “ M. 
Flaubert is a potent moralist ; whether, 
when he wrote his book, he was so 
theoretically, is best known to himself.” 
For the rest M. du Camp shows him 
to us as habitually laborious and fru- 
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yal, as a faithful friend, and as a 
devoted son and brother. The man 
who was never tired of abusing the 
bourgeois, found his only comfort, as 
life went on, in the practice of all 
bourgeois virtues. 

He had, indeed, great personal de- 
fects. It is hardly possible to reconcile 
one’s taste to him as he moves through 
these volumes. But for some of his 
prejudices and coarsenesses we may 
perhaps account by the mysterious 
nervous seizures described by M. du 
Camp, which attacked him in early 
youth, and forced him to spend the . 
best years of life in a sickly isolation 
particularly harmful to such a charac- 
ter. For the result of this chronic ail- 
ment,which ultimately killed him, was 
that he lived the greater part of his 
life alone or in a ¢éte-d-téte with Louis 
Bouilhet, whose interests and tastes 
were identical with his own. The two 
friends “lived too long opposite each 
other, reflecting and reproducing each 
other, and forming by themselves a 
universe from which the rest of the 
world was excluded. To every question 
one could address to them they would 
reply, ‘ What has that to do with litera- 
ture?’ It seemed to me that they had 
grown hard in the constant effort after 
fixity and concentration.” The great 
human interests were indifferent to 
them. Love in its highest sense of 
tenderness and self-devotion was un- 
known to them, and they were for ever 
occupied with form, for ever neglectful 
of spirit. Upon Bouilhet, indeed, the 
sense of something missed and lost 
descended with crushing force towards 
the end of his life, and he gave a poet’s 
utterance to it in the despairing lines 
called La Derniére Nuit. 


Mon réve est mort sans espoir qu’il renaisse ; 
Le temps m’échappe, et l’orgueil imposteur 
Pousse au néant les jours de ma jeunesse, 
Comme un troupeau dont il fut le pasteur. 


Pareil au flux d’une mer inféconde _ 
Sur mon cadavre au sépulcre endormi 
Je sens déja monter l’oubli du monde, 
Qui, tout vivant, m’a couvert & demi. 


Oh, la nuit froide ! Oh, la nuit douloureuse ! 
Ma main bondit sur mon sein palpitant ; 
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ou frappe ainsi dans ma poitrine creuse, 
uels sont ces coups sinistres qu’on entend ? 


Qu’es tu? qu’es tu? Parle, 6 monstre 
indomptable, 

ui te débats en mes flancs enfermé ? 

ne voix dit, une voix lamentable : 


“ Je suis ton coeur, et je n’ai pas aimé |” 


Two or three leading impressions 
seem to us to be left behind by M. du 
Camp’s interesting book. One is that 
sad impression, embodied in some sort 
in Bouilhet’s sombre verses, of the 
uselessness of the struggle so often 
renewed by the spoilt children of 
genius against the common laws, the 
common forces, of human conduct. 
Through untold centuries men have been 
wresting word after word from the great 
ethical mystery. And certain words, at 
least, the human conscience has won 
for ever. Generation after generation 
men question them—in vain; the 
mark of their triumph or their ven- 
geance is only graven the deeper on 
the story of the questioner. 

Another is the impression of the 
material difficulties which surround 
the French literary man. As we all 
know, pure literature is nowhere a 
very lucrative profession. But cer- 
tainly it would seem that in France 
the intelligent reading public is more 
limited and the rewards of the critic 
or the poet more scanty than amongst 
ourselves. Alfred de Musset would 
gladly have sold the copyright of ad/ 
his poems, towards the end of his life, 
for a life-income of 1001. a year. 
Théophile Gautier earned a bare pit- 
tance out of his dramatic fewilleton for 
the Presse, and found existence a hard 
struggle to the end. Flaubert, after 
his generosity to his family had ruined 
him, thankfully accepted a post of 
about 100/. a year at the Mazarin 
Library, well knowing that he could 
not count upon his pen to support him. 
Charles Barbara was all but killed by 
the intensity of the writer’s struggle 
to live; and soon. In England the 
reading public is more widely diffused ; 
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in France, for literary as for political 
purposes, Paris is the country. 

And last, but by no means least, 
comes the impression of the industry 
and faithfulness with which the 
French critic or novelist devotes him- 
self to belles lettres. We can under- 
stand that the historian or the man 
of science should give himself endless 
trouble about his facts. But the 
difficulty of the art of words, as such, 
is a difficulty which the English 
writer recognises far too little. The 
passion for form may run to ludicrous 
extremes, as it did in the case of 
Flaubert, to whom it was self-evident 
that politics were a bagatelle com- 
pared with the perfecting of French 
methods of expression. But, on the 
whole, we have everything to learn 
from this effort after harmony and 
measure, which any French writer 
of importance makes unceasingly. 
“Inferior in poetry to the subtle 
and divine poets of England, initiated 
by the Germans into the secrets of 
music, and by the Italians into those 
of the plastic arts, we are the absolute 
kings of prose, of this form of the 
written phrase.” So writes a modern 
French critic. 


The English reader 
brought face to face with such a 
claim will no doubt succeed in apply- 
ing certain qualifications and deduc- 


tions. But in the main it is just and 
must be allowed. The French are the 
kings of prose, and the secret of their 
sovereignty is to be found in the 
seriousness with which the French 
writer takes his art, in the reality 
of that struggle with the imperfect 
means of human expression which the 
Frenchman maintains in all depart- 
ments of thought by virtue of his 
French instincts and training, and 
which, by whatever ways—of Roman- 
ticism, Realism, what you will—leads 
him naturally towards those classic 
goals of clearness, precision, grace, 
which the English prose-writer touches 
rarely and, as it were, by chance. 


M. A. W. 





ADDRESS TO THE WORDSWORTH SOCIETY. 
MAY 2np, 1883, 


At your last year’s meeting you did 
me the honour, although I was not a 
member of your society, to elect me 
your President for this year. I had 
declined to join the Wordsworth 
Society for the same reason that I 
decline to join other societies—not 
from any disrespect to their objects or 
to their promoters, but because, being 
very busy and growing old, I en- 
deavour to avoid fresh engagements 
and distractions, and to keep what 
little leisure I can for reflexion and 
amendment before the inevitable close. 
When your election of me came, how- 
ever, I felt that it would be ungracious 
to decline it; and, as generally hap- 
pens, having decided to accept it and 
to join you, I soon began to find out a 
number of excellent reasons for doing 
what I had resolved to do. In former 
days, you know, people who had in 
near view that inevitable close of 
which I just now spoke, people who 
had had their fill of life’s business 
and were tired of its labour and con- 
tention, used to enter a monastery. 
In my opinion they did a very sensible 
thing. I said to myself: Times and 
circumstances have changed, you can- 
not well enter a monastery; but you 
can enter the Wordsworth Society. The 
two things are not so very different. A 
monastery is under the rules of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. Well, and he 
who comes under the discipline of 
Wordsworth, comes under those same 
rules. Wordsworth constantly both 
preached and practised them. He was 
“‘ frugal and severe”’ ; he ever calls us to 
“plain livingand highthinking.” There 
you have the ruleof poverty. His chosen 
hero and exemplar, the Pedlar of the 
Excursion, had had held upon him by 
the Scottish Church in his youth, with 
a power which endured all his life 
long, “the strong hand of her purity.” 


There you have the rule of chastity. 
Finally, in an immortal ode, Words- | 
worth tells us how he made it his 
heart’s desire and prayer to live the 
‘“‘bondman of duty in thelight of truth.” 
There you have the rule of obedience. 
We live in a world which sometimes, 
in our morose moments, if we have 
any, may almost seem to us, perhaps, 
to have set itself to be as little poor as 
possible, and as little chaste as pos- 
sible, and as little obedient as possible. 
Whoever is oppressed with thoughts of 
this kind, let him seek refuge in the 
Wordsworth Society. 

As your President, it is my duty not 
to occupy too much of your time my- 
self, but to announce the papers which 
are to be read to you, and to introduce 
their readers. It was hoped that a 
paper would have been read by Lord 
Coleridge. There was an additional 
reason for joining your Society! But 
the paper has had to be put off, alas, 
till next year. There is a reason for 
continuing to belong to you! Mr. 
Stopford Brooke—whose published 
remarks on Wordsworth, as on other 
great English writers, we all know, 
and excellent they are—Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, I am glad to say, will read us 
a paper. Mr. Aubrey de Vere, who 
has given us more interesting and 
trustworthy reports of Wordsworth in 
his old age than any one except Miss 
Fenwick—Mr. Aubrey de Vere has 
prepared a paper, which will be read 
by our secretary—if he is not more 
properly to be called the author of our 
being—Professor Knight. Other mat- 
ters, too, will come before you, and I 
must leave way for them, But suffer 
me, before I sit down, to say seriously 
and sincerely what pleasure I find in 
the testimony afforded by the pros- 
perity of your society, and by the 
numbers present here to-day, to the 
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influence of Wordsworth. His imper- 
fections, the mixture of prose with his 
poetry, I am probably more disposed 
than some members of this Society to 
admit freely. But I doubt whether 
any one admires Wordsworth more 
than I do. Iadmire him, first of all, for 
the very simple and solid reason that he 
is such an exceedingly great poet. One 
puts him after Shakespeare and Milton. 
Shakespeare is out of comparison. 
Milton was, of course, a far greater 
artist ; probably, also, a greater force. 
But the spiritual passion of Words- 
worth, his spiritual passion when, as in 
the magnificent sonnet of farewell to 
the River Duddon, for instance, he is 
at his highest, and “sees into the life 
of things,” cannot be matched from 
Milton. I will not say it is beyond 
Milton, but he has never shown it. To 
match it, one must go to the ocean of 
Shakespeare. A second invaluable 
merit which I find in Wordsworth is 
this: he has something to say. Per- 
haps one prizes this merit the more as 
one grows old, and has less time left for 
trifling. Goethe got so sick of the fuss 
about form and technical details, with- 
out due care for adequate contents, that 
hesaidif he were younger he should take 
pleasure in setting the so-called art of 
the new school of poets at nought, and 
in trusting for his whole effect to his 
having something important to say.1 
Dealing with no wide, varied, and 
brilliant world, dealing with the com- 
mon world close to him, and using few 
materials, Wordsworth, like his great 


1 See Eckermann, Gespriiche mit Goethe, 
ii., 260-2 :—‘‘ Es ist immer ein Zeichen einer 
unproductiven Zeit, wenn die so ins Kleinliche 
des Technischen geht, und eben so ist es ein 
Zeichen eines unproductiven Individuum’s, 
wenn es sich mit dergleichen befasst. .. . 
Wire ich noch jung und verwegen genug, so 
wurde ich absichtlich gegen alle solche tech- 
nische Grillen verstossen . . . aber ich wiirde 
auf die Hauptsache losgehen, und so gute 
Dinge zu sagen suchen, dass jeder gereizt 
werden sollte, es zu lesen und auswendig zu 
lernen.” 
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contemporary the Italian poet Leo- 
pardi, who also deals with a bounded 
world and uses few materials— Words- 
worth, like Leopardi, is yet so 
profoundly impressive, because he has 
really something tosay. And the men- 
tion of Leopardi, that saddest of poets, 
brings me, finally, to what is perhaps 
Wordsworth’s most distinctive virtue 
of all—his power of happiness and 
hope, his “deep power of joy.” What 
a sadness is in those brilliant poets of 
Italy—what a sadness in even the 
sweetest of them all, the one whom 
Wordsworth specially loved, the pious 
and tender Virgil ! 


** Optima queeque dies miseris mortalibus zvi 
Prima fugit ’’— 

“the best days of life for us poor mor- 
tals flee first away ;” subewnt morbi, 
“then come diseases, and old age, and 
labour, and sorrow ; and the severity 
of unrelenting death hurries us away.” 
Et dure rapit inclementia mortis.” 
From the ineffable, the dissolving 
melancholy of those lovely lines, let us 
turn our thoughts to the great poet 
in whose name we are met together 
to-day ; to our Westmorland singer of 
“the sublime attractions of the 
grave,” and to the treasure of happi- 
ness and of hope— 


‘* Of hope, the paramount duty which heaven 
lays 
For its own honour, on man’s suffering 
heart ’’— 


which is in him. We are drawn to 
him because we feel these things ; and 
we believe that the number of those 
who feel them will continue to in- 
crease more and more, long after we 
are gone. 
2 «Optima queque dies miseris mortalibus evi 
Prima fugit; subeunt morbi, tristisque 
senectus 
Et labor ; 
mortis.” 


et dure rapit inclementia 
Virgil, Georgics, iii. 66-8. 
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DeEsPONDENCY on one side, deepening 
into demoralisation ; on the other hope 
kindling into exultation, have been the 
characteristics of the month in the 
House of Commons. The Affirmation 
Bill was the logical corollary of the 
fundamental principle of modern Libe- 
ralism. It was an affirmation of the 
elementary truth—that civil rights 
should not be dependent upon the na- 
ture of religious belief. Yet it was re- 
jected, and rejected by the most Liberal 
House of Commons that has ever as- 
sembled at Westminster. The majority 
was a small one, but it was sufficient. 
A majority of three against Ministers 
in a House where their normal majority 
is over fifty was decisive. The effect 
of the vote was immediate and dis- 
astrous. The loss of the Affirmation 
Bill was the least of its consequences. 
The principle asserted in relation 
to that measure was equally fatal 
to the whole basis of modern Liber- 
alism and inconsistent with the ex- 
istence of a Liberal ministry. The 
ground moved beneath the feet of the 
majority ; they felt as men do after 
an earthquake. Only one building 
may have been toppled down by the 
convulsion, but the sense of security 
is gone. 

For the first time since the general 
election, a measure supported by the 
whole strength of the Government had 
been defeated in the House of Com- 
mons. No ministerial crisis followed 
the adverse division ; but in the heated 
imagination alike of their followers 
and of their foes, the Ministry seemed 
to reel beneath the blow. For the first 
time since the memorable hour of their 
humiliating reverse in 1880, the Oppo- 
sition took heart. They began to hope. 
Victory no longer seemed to be for 
ever beyond their grasp. Their re- 
viving confidence deepened the gloom 
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on the ministerial benches. Nothing 
succeeds like success, and in the exul- 
tation of the hour, the rejection of the 
Affirmation Bill seemed to herald the 
overthrow of the Government. <A 
variety of unfortunate accidents con- 
tributed to intensify this impression. 
The night after the defeat of the 
Affirmation Bill Mr. Bradlaugh was 
heard at the bar in support of his 
plea that he might be allowed to take 
the oath and his seat. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, acting as leader of the 
majority, moved that the junior 
member for Northampton should be 
forbidden to take the oath. Mr. 
Labouchere moved the previous ques- 
tion and divided the House. Mr. 
Gladstone and most of his colleagues 
voted with Mr. Labouchere. No party 
summons was issued. The Liberal 
whips did not tell for Mr. Labouchere ; 
but when the previous question was 
rejected on the 4th of May by 271 
to 165, the house was confronted with 
the spectacle of the Prime Minister in 
a minority a second time within two 
days. From that time the House 
seemed to get out of hand, and no 
thing went well for the Government. 
A mistake made in disposing of the 
Crown rights over the Southport fore- 
shore to the landlords instead of to the 
municipality, exposed Mr. Dodson to 
a damaging attack from Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings. On the same night, the Govern- 
ment being unable to secure a sufficient 
attendance of its own supporters to 
carry Mr. Cross’s amendment to Mr. 
Stanhope’s resolution in favour of an 
immediate reduction of the expendi- 
ture of India, was obliged to stave off 
a defeat by promising to find a day 
for the resumption of the debate before 
the middle of July. This was on 
Tuesday, the 8th; on Thursday, the 
10th, the Government was defeated 
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in committee on the Inland Revenue 
Bill, the House striking out, on the 
motion of Mr. Slagg, by 168 to 161, 
the clauses transferring on certain 
conditions the collection of income-tax 
from local collectors to Inland Revenue 
officers. To crown all, and to bring 
this unlucky week to an appropriate 
close, the introduction of the minis- 
terial Tenant Right Billat one o’clock 
in the morning, was immediately fol- 
lowed by notices for its rejection by 
Mr. Howard and Mr. Barclay, the 
epresentatives of the Farmers’ Alli- 
nee, whose agitation had brought the 
measure within the range of practical 
politics. 

It is therefore by no means to be 
wondered at that when the House rose 
on the llth for the Whitsun recess, 
the spirits of the ministerialists were at 
a lower ebb than they had been since 
the Dublin murders. The Opposition 
was jubilant. “We see our oppo- 
nents,” said Mr. Gibson, ‘disunited, 
dispirited, demoralised,” while both 
Conservative leaders and rank and file 
are “united, energetic, and .courage- 
ous.” Hopeful seemed at last to have 
discovered the key with which he 
could release himself and his Cen- 
servative companions from the gloomy 
dungeon of Giant Despair. This 
despondency of the Liberals and ex- 
ultation of the Conservatives was 
largely factitious. But the significance, 
the ominous significance, of the division 
on the Affirmation Bill was even 
greater than that attributed to it by 
Parliament men. They no doubt 
exaggerated its import from a party 
point of view, but the danger that 
it revealed went much deeper than 
party. It portended not peril to the 
Government, so much as peril to all 
Governments. The blow which it in- 
flicted was dealt at the essence of the 
parliamentary system. For the vote 
of the 3rd of May was the first 


time in the present Parliament that 
the Irish Nationalists were able to 
manifest their strength. The Govern- 
ment was defeated, but the victory 
remained with Mr. 


Parnell. The 
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Affirmation Bill was sacrificed to 
the shades of the liberties of Ire- 
land, and the Coercion Act was 
avenged.' That it was more than a 
mere passing defeat was instinctively 
divined by both parties, and the truth 
was obvious on a moment’s_ re- 
flection. In ordinary cases, when 
Ministers have been defeated on a 
crucial division, they have either re- 
signed office, leaving it to the trium- 
phant Opposition to take their places, 
or they have dissolved Parliament and 
appealed to the country to decide the 
issue. Neither course was taken on 
the spresent occasion, and for obvious 
reasons. The majority against the 
Government was not homogeneous. 
It had no elements of cohesion beyond 
the bond of common antipathy, an an- 
tipathy which in the case of one of the 
contracting parties would be extended 
impartially to their allies the moment 
they were installed in Downing Street. 
No English Government can depend 
for its existence upon the support of 
the Irish party. That section is now 
a clearly defined, powerful, and not 
too scrupulous group, the object of 
whose existence is not to assist in 
governing the realm, so much as to 
render all government impossible 
except on its own terms. But if 
the Upposition could not accept office, 
neither could Ministers dissolve. A 
dissolution, the usual sovereign specific 
for all parliamentary ills, would only 
have aggravated the mischief. The 
most sanguine Liberal could not hope 
to improve the position of his party 
by an appeal to the polls. The most 
sanguine Conservative does not ven- 
ture to assert that a general election 
would give the Opposition a workable 
majority over the Liberals and Home 
Rulers combined. According to 
universal belief, an appeal to the 


1 If the Irish members had been absent the 
Affirmation Bill would have been carried by a 
decisive majority. The division list shows 
that of English, Scotch, and Welsh members 
there voted for the Bill 286, and against it 
only 225; showing a majority of 61 in favour 
of the second reading. 
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country would result, not in estab- 
lishing an overwhelming preponder- 
ance of Liberals or Conservatives 
in the new House, but in _ restor- 
ing an equipoise between the two 
parties. But it is when the English 
parties are nearly balanced that the 
Irish vote becomes supreme. If it is 
baleful occasionally to have Mr, 
Parnell master of the situation, what 
must it be to have him and his col- 
leagues permanently established in 
that position ¢ 

It is idle to forecast in detail the 
result of the next general election. 
But as the estimate which is formed of 
the issue of thenext appeal to the people 
necessarily governs every consideration 
of political strategy, it may not be 
amiss to glance briefly at the prospects 
before English statesmanship. Both 
parties agree that whoever else loses 
Mr. Parnell will increase the number 
of his followers. Some say that his 
score of adherents will multiply 
themselves by three; but no one 
expects to see fewer than fifty Irre- 
concilables from Ireland in the next 
Parliament. What chance is there of 
the Liberal party securing a sufficient 
accession of strength to enable it to 
defy the coalesced Conservatives and 
Parnellites? They have lost the Irish, 
and have to bear the accumulated bur- 
den of the petty disappointments and 
vexations that every administration of 
necessity incurs. That alone is suffi- 
cient to render as certain as anything 
electoral can be that their majority is 
more likely to be reduced than to be 
strengthened. The evidence of by- 
elections tells in the same direction. 
Since the close of 1880 the Govern- 
ment has lost seats at Coventry, St. 
Ives, Knaresborough, North Lincoln- 
shire, North Durham, Stafford, and 
Salisbury. The Liberals have only 
gained the second seat in East Cum- 
berland and the minority seat at 
Liverpool. Even more significant 
than the net balance of five seats 
gained in two years, is the increase of 
the Conservative poll in constituencies 
where they either failed to carry their 


man or repelled a Liberal attack. If 
to all these signs there is added the 
fact that the next general election 
will be fought under another chief 
than the leader of the Midlothian cam- 
paign, there needs no more to account 
for the Liberal despondency which set 
in after the ministerial defeats in 
May. 

These calculations, however, although 
only too familiar to the wirepuller 
and the statesman, have not as yet 
penetrated to the rank and file of the 
party. Of this a notable illustration 
was afforded by the extraordinary re- 
ception accorded to Ministers by the 
representative assembly of provincial 
Liberals which met at the Aquarium 
in Westminster in the same week as 
the rejection of the Affirmation Bill. 
There were nearly two thousand per- 
sons present, representing constitu- 
encies in every part of the country, 
and nothing could have been more ex- 
hilarating than the enthusiasm with 
which they hailed the appearance of 
their leaders. It was more of a parade 
than a display of oratory. Lord 
Granville’s only point was the diffi- 
culties under which Ministers were 
struggling owing to the. veiled ob- 
struction of the Opposition ; and Mr. 
Gladstone did little more than to add 
to this denunciation of an evil, veiled 
to the point of invisibility, an over- 
ingenious analysis of Liberal expendi- 
ture, which was more dazzling as a 
display of financial legerdemain than 
convincing as a plain statement of 
figures and facts. No doubt Ministers 
may be justified in holding their pre- 
decessors responsible for much of their 
expenditure, but it was perhaps 
straining a good argument when the 
whole cost of the Transvaal war and 
the Egyptian expedition was included 
among the post obits of Imperialism. 
The speeches, however, were not heard, 
but if they had been they would have 
been cheered not less heartily, for the 
meeting was not an assemblage of dis- 
ciples seeking to be taught, but a 
gathering of veterans anxious to in- 
spire their leaders with renewed 
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courage for the fray. No more re- 
markable gathering has been wit- 
nessed in London since the St. James’s 
Hall Conference, in 1876. The pro- 
vincial Liberals, it was said, were 
still in the temper of 1880, plus an 
angry not-to-be-reasoned-with impa- 
tience at the delay in overtaking the 
arrears of legislation. The chariots 
of the Liberal majority drive heavily. 
Things seem not to get forward, 
and in the opinion of impatient pro- 
vincials the cause must be sought in 
the baleful enchantments of the 
Conservative magician. 

The Conservative magician, in the 
somewhat prosaic shape of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, was not indisposed to accept 
the compliment. He even compared 
himself to Leonidas, and drew an in- 
genious parallel between his followers 
and the obstructive three hundred 
who barred the path of the invading 
Persian. Asa matter of fact, however, 
of obstruction, technically so-called, 
there has been this session very little. 
The New Rules have worked fairly 
well. There has been too much talk 
about the Address; the Affirmation 
Billwas discussed at tedious length ; 
and on one or two occasions, the pro- 
gress of public business has been wan- 
tonly retarded. But, on the other 
hand, the Grand Committees are 
making satisfactory progress. The 
House has made considerable headway 
with the business of the session, and 
there has been a very considerable 
quantity of hard work conscientiously 
performed. If the Liberal chariot 
drives heavily, and if the work of over- 
taking the arrears of legislation is re- 
tarded, it is not so much because of 
the skill of the Conservative magician, 
or the valour of the Conservative 
Leonidas, as because the Liberal 
chariot is overloaded, and the cha- 
rioteer has sometimes driven it a little 
through the sand. 

The enormous growth of subjects 
demanding the attention of Parlia- 
ment, the substitution of a belief in 
the necessity of a parliamentary 
Providence for the older doctrine of 
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laissez faire, the great increase of 
points of international contact conse- 
quent on the development of steam and 
electricity, the anomalous condition of 
Ireland, where a nation, ruled as a 
crown colony under the mask of consti- 
tutional forms, wreaks its revenge by 
consuming the time of Parliament in 
discussing every detail of Irish govern- 
ment, are sufficient to account for a 
much more hopeless deadlock than 
that which actually exists. Of course, 
in such circumstances, the influence of 
the obstructives for evil is enormously 
increased. A single costermonger’s 
cart upset in a crowded street will 
block the thoroughfare for half a mile 
on either side, and every vehicle that 
is added to the string increases the 
potency of the costermonger’s /ilerum 
veto. But the real cause for the legis- 
lative block lies deeper than mere 
obstruction. There is hardly a legis- 
lature in the world that is fairly 
abreast of its work. The State Legis- 
lature of New York, which rose at the 
beginning of the month, had almost as 
dismal a record of bills abandoned as 
could be shown in the worst session 
of the British Parliament. 

Congress is afflicted with a chronic 
inability to get through its business, 
Even in France, where the closure is in 
constant use, and debates seldom last 
beyond a single sitting, there are great 
complaints that legislation makes no 
progress. There is almost as long a list 
of reforms unaccomplished to be ex- 
humed from the electoral addresses of 
deputies as from the Midlothian 
speeches. Ministers come and Minis- 
ters go, but the Chamber and the 
Senate do little more than mark time, 
causing impatient Radicals to cry out 
for a revision of the constitution, and 
royalists to sneer at the impotence of 
the Republic. 

Matters are not much better in 
Germany. Emperor and Chancellor 
combine their forces to induce the 
Reichstag to hasten its steps, and the 
Reichstag with stolid determination 
refuses to abandon its regular pace. 
It will refer the budget, as usual, to 
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a commission ; it will not be hurried 
for the sake of all the beneficent legis- 
lation thatthe Imperial Chancellor ever 
planned ; it will even inflict stinging 
little defeats upon his schemes for in- 
creasing the revenue by wood duties 
and the like; but it will not hurry. 
Deliberative Assemblies must act de- 
liberately. Government by public 
meeting cannot be conducted as expe- 
ditiously as Government by a dicta- 
tor ; but unless the work of legislation 
gets very much in arrear, increased 
speed would be dearly purchased by 
the sacrifice of the advantages of 
popular government. Nor does it by 
any means follow that if the advan- 
tages were sacrificed, gain would fol- 
low. The experience of Russia, where, 
after a delay of two years, the Em- 
peror will be crowned on the 27th of 
this month, is sufficient to prove that 
despotism is not always expeditious, 
and that it is possible for Imperial 
Chancelleries to be as dilatory in 
drafting an ukase as it is for the 
House of Commons to pass a Bill 
through Committee. 

However that may be, there is no 
doubt that the rising impatience of 
the constituencies at the non-fulfil- 
ment of the brilliant legislative pro- 
gramme of 1880 will re-act against 
the Ministry, and contribute, however 
slightly, to increase the swing of the 
pendulum in the Conservative direc- 
tion. Hence urgent appeals have 
been made to the Government to 
keep Parliament sitting till all its pro- 
gramme is disposed of—appeals to 
which at present the Government have 
prudently returned non-committal 
answers. The strain on Ministers, 
to say nothing of members, is too severe. 
What with the work of their depart- 
ments, attendance on Grand Com- 
mittees, and the regular sittings 
of the House they can with diffi- 
culty get through the session. Last 
year Mr. Gladstone, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and Mr. Childers all 
but collapsed. Human nature could 
not stand the strain of a perma- 
nent session. However reluctant 


they may be, Ministers will have to 
lighten the ship. 

Liberals console themselves with re- 
flecting upon the remarkable revival of 
moral enthusiasm on the part of the 
masses. Sunday closing, Blue Ribbon- 
ism, local option, the movement against 
certain odious and nameless Acts, are 
all indications that there is a new spirit 
stirring in the constituencies. That 
is true. But it increases the perils of 
the situation. It is not a decisive 
ascendency on either side that is 
so much to be expected as the 
approach of the balance of parties 
to an equilibrium. There is little 
ground to hope that these sectional 
enthusiasms will rally an_ over- 
whelming majority to the Liberal 
banner. Most of those who feel the 
inspiration of the new crusade have 
always been Liberals; nor can these 
revivals of moral earnestness be con- 
fidently relied upon as_ electoral 
influences. Two years ago, nay, even 
one year ago, the success of a prohibi- 
tion movement in Kansas seemed to 
have led to a most remarkable advance 
all along the line in other States in 
favour of restriction. But this year 
the movement seems to have failed. 
State after State has rejected prohibi- 
tory bills, and in the few cases where 
success has crowned the efforts of the 
reformers constitutional difficulties 
have robbed them of the fruit of their 
labour. The tide ebbs as rapidly as it 
flows, and the average level is seldom 
both suddenly and permanently raised. 

Under these circumstances it is 
natural that Liberals should be 
anxiously discussing what should be 
done. The favourite specific of the 
more energetic members of the party 
is to bring in a County Franchise Bill 
next session, pass it through to the 
House of Lords, and appeal to the 
country when the Lords throw it over 
with the double ery against the Lords 
and the existing franchise. That 
the Peers would reject a Franchise 
Bill is certain, and they would do 
it on the onerous plea that the 
reduction of the suffrage should 
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be accompanied by a redistribution 
of seats. If both measures were sent 
up to them, they would again reject 
them, because in a matter of such 
importance, in which the Liberal 
majority is divided—as it would be on 
the question of proportional represen- 
tation—they would be constitutionally 
and morally justified in insisting upon 
an appeal to the electorate before 
sanctioning a constitutional revolution. 
It is very doubtful what would be the 
result of an appeal to the country on 
those terms. No cry, however taking, 
would bring back the Irish vote, or 
diminish the influence of Mr. Parnell 
over the Irish electors. Neither is it 
absolutely certain that the emancipa- 
tion of the county householder would 
excite much enthusiasm among the 
twelve-pounders whom he _ would 
swamp ; or that the promised redistri- 
bution of seats would enable the Libe- 
rals to sweep away the numerous small 
boroughs which they proposed to dis- 
franchise. In Roumania this month 
a proposed democratic reform of the 
electoral laws has enabled the Liberals 
to reduce the number of the Opposi- 
tion to thirteen, while the advocates 
of reform number over 130. But for 
such a brilliant success the Liberals of 
this country dare not even to hope. 


If we look abroad, turn where we 
may, the horizon is dark with thunder 
clouds, which might burst above our 
heads if our rulers were to attempt to 
dispel the storm after the favourite 
fashion of South African wizards by 
the brandishing of weapons. 

Lord Dufferin has quitted Egypt for 
Constantinople, leaving on record in 
his parting letter to Cherif Pasha, the 
statement, neatly veiled beneath 
glowing panegyrics, that “the misuse 
of arbitrary power, corruption in offi- 
cial circles, and a thousand injustices 
still prevail.” ‘ But what else can be 
expected in a country still without law 
or any semblance of constitutional 
freedom?” The vigorous demand of 
the British shipowners to be allowed 
to construct a new canal across the 
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Suez isthmus has inflamed to white 
heat the rage of French holders of 
canal stock, and added a very serious 
element to the causes of dispute be- 
tween England and France. The 
Alexandrian claims for indemnity are 
mounting up, and it is becoming more 
than ever evident that unless the law 
of liquidation is modified, the second 
state of Egypt will be worse than the 
first. Farin the south, in the Soudan, 
Colonel Hicks has met and defeated 
the Mahdi, clearing the provinces of 
Sennaar and Kordofan of the rebels, 
and establishing anew the Khedive’s 
hold on the India of Egypt. So far 
from an English government being at 
a loss to find pretexts to remain per- 
manently in Egypt, tae only difliculty is 
to discover some decent semblance of an 
opportunity to leave the country. The 
present Ministry may be able to clear 
out of the Nile valley, but to their 
successors it would be practically im- 
possible. Such at least is the universal 
conviction both at home and abroad, 
and it is easy to see what a fierce and 
unwelcome stimulus such a conviction 
would give to the disruptive forces of 
Europe. The East is seething with 
elements of disorder. In Armenia op- 
pression and anarchy have reached a 
phase that compel the protests of 
European diplomacy and justify the 
Armenians in imploring Russian in- 
tervention as their only hope. In the 
Lebanon, Rustem Pasha, a capable 
and experienced governor, has been 
set aside because his capacity and 
courage rendered him an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the success of French 
intrigues. His successor, Wassa Pasha, 
a Catholic Albanian, may succeed in 
keeping the peace of the mountain, 
but that will be just as France pleases. 
The Balkan is full of rumours—none 
portending peace. The recent journey 
of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria to 
Athens and Cettinge,is an omen bodeful 
of approaching storm. Prince Kara- 
georgevich, late claimant to the Servian 
throne, is now said to be intriguing 
from Bucharest for the sovereignty of 
the big Bulgaria, which every Bul- 
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garian believes will shortly absorb both 
the Principality and Eastern Roumelia. 
In Albania, the normal state of 
anarchy has reached so abnormal a 
development, that Austrian interven- 
tion may at any moment become immi- 
nent. The Conference i Quatre has 
formally signed the convention for the 
construction of the railway by which 
Austria hopes to descend to the Augean ; 
and affairs are so threatening that it is 
even reported that the Sultan contem- 
plates the reassembling of the Turkish 
Parliament. But neither that nor any 
other measure will prevent, although 
it may expedite, the liquidation of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

French restlessness is almost as 
serious a menace to peace as Turkish 
decay. This month, by 358 to 50, the 
French Chamber has voted the credit 
of 200,000/. demanded by the Govern- 
ment for the conquest of the province 
of Tonkin, and the reduction of the 
kingdom of Annam to a state of vas- 
salage to the French Republic. Annam 
is claimed as a vassal by China, and 
the menaces of France have led the 
Chinese to order troops southward to 
the defence of their ally. The disem- 
barkation of these forces has been for- 
bidden by the French Government, 
and their admiral has orders to pre- 
vent it, if need be, by force. France 
will be lucky indeed if she escapes 
without a war with China, and a war 
with China would raise as many oppor- 
tunities of collision with England as 
a Russian war with Turkey. Nor is it 
only in the further East that French 
operations are endangering the peace of 
the world. The French war ships told 
off on the expedition against Madagas- 
car are mustering at Nosse Be, and an 
English and French man of war lie side 
by side off Tamatave. The Hovas 
are preparing a determined resistance, 
and Lord Shaftesbury has already up- 
lifted a cry of horror in Exeter Hall 
at the spectacle of the hoof of Anti- 
Christ trampling under foot the nascent 
Christianity of Madagascar. Since the 
end of April, news has come of no 
fewer than four fresh attempts by 


French officers to plant the tricolor 
in Africa. M. de Brazza, who has 
served on the Congo, has seized another 
port, and a collision is now expected 
between him and the natives, armed 
and encouraged by Mr. Stanley. A 
French admiral has taken steps to es- 
tablish a protectorate over the Comoro 
Islands off the Eastern Coast ; while on 
the western side of the continent 
French agents have attempted to gain 
a footing at Bonny, and at Ponta Nova, 
near Lagos, among some tribes who 
claim the protection of England. 
England, it may be said, need not 
concern herself about these miserable 
attempts at petty larceny. Africa is 
large enough for all the powers to 
plunder, but no one conversant with 
the history of our West Coast settle- 
ments can forget the extent to which 
the difficulties of administration are 
increased by the presence of European 
stations in close proximity to our own. 
To rid ourselves of the presence of the 
Dutch at Elmina we incurred the last 
Ashantee war, and at this very mo- 
ment there is a little war going on 
with some tribes south of Sierra 
Leone, because of the rounding off of 
our custom’s frontier by the annexa- 
tion of the coast line betwéen Sherbro 
Island and Liberia. An attempt, or 
rather the mere rumour of an attempt, 
to possess ourselves of the Portuguese 
claim to Whydah, has brought about 
a cessation of trade with the kingdom 
of Dahomey, and if the cession is 
completed, it may have a _ similar 
sequel to the cession of Elmina. If 
it was worth running so much risk 
to clear out the stolid Dutchman and 
the apathetic Portuguese, we can 
hardly contemplate with equanimity 
the intrusion of the restless and 
aggressive Frenchman. It was long 
ago remarked that the difficulty has 
always been not to find cause for a 
quarrel with France, but to avoid 
those which lie thick on every hand. 
In the present humour of the Republic 
it may well be doubted whether such 
a dispute could long be avoided if the 
Forward policy now in favour at Paris 
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found a counterpart ina similar policy 
of advance on this side of the Channel. 

But it is not only the Frenchman 
who troubles the horizon of English 
policy on the African continent. 
There is the Dutchman in the Trans- 
vaal and Bechuanaland, the Basuto on 
the slopes of the Drakensberg, and 
the Zulu to’the north of Natal. Mr. 
Kruger, who has been elected presi- 
dent of the Transvaal, has signalised 
his election by making a demand for 
the revision of the Convention. The 
discovery of gold mines in the Trans- 
vaal promises to attract a swarm of 
English adventurers, whose appear- 
ance would revise the Convention in 
another sense, and between the two 
revisions the opportunities for collision 
would be innumerable. Cetewayo is 
washing his spears in northern Zulu- 
land, and so far has got the worst of 
it. His strength seems to have de- 
parted with his captivity, and the 
wholesale slaughter of his followers 
will pave the way to the inevitable 
annexation. In Basutoland civil war 
has again broken out. The Cape 
Colony wishes to abandon its trouble- 
some possession, but the Free State 
holds the Imperial Government re- 
sponsible for the good behaviour of 
the Basuto tribes, whose tutelage was 
undertaken by the treaty of Aliwal 
North. The situation, in short, is one 
that calls for wary walking, and is 
about the last into which a govern- 
ment inflamed with dreams of impe- 
rialistic ambition could be accepted 
as a safe guide. 

Along the whole zone of Central 
Asia from Kuldja, where the Rus- 
sians have finally abandoned the 
province to the Chinese, to the shores 
of the Black Sea, where Russian 
enterprise is working wonders in de- 
veloping the industrial resources of 
their recent acquisitions, a change of 
Ministry would effect a change for the 
worse. A state of tension would re- 
place a condition of cordiality. No 
Cossack could move towards the Oxus 
without a shudder of alarm at Cal- 
cutta, and an advance into the rocky 
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wilderness of Afghanistan would only 
be a question of time. This month, 
Englishmen have heard with indiffer- 
ence that the Ameer had been fighting 
with the Shinwarris. If another policy 
had been in favour at the India Office, 
that tribal feud would have a matter 
of State importance, and we should 
have expected to hear that the exist- 
ence of our Indian Empire depended 
upon the fortunes of these border 
brawls. 

Probably even the most Chauvin- 
istic of governments would find in the 
complications of the Old World suf- 
ficient to absorb its energies. No 
English statesman would now advocate 
armed intervention to suppress the 
Negro insurrection in Hayti or to 
restore order in revolutionary Equador. 
But it is not altogether impossible 
that an enterprising administration 
might contrive to get into very hot 
water by yielding to a benevolent 
desire to compose the interminable 
war between Chili and Peru. Here 
are bondholders’ interests at stake. 
Trade is injured. Humanity is out- 


raged. British capital is rendered 
valueless. Our representative at 
Lima, it is said, has repeatedly 


pressed for English intervention. Yet 
there could hardly be a more signal 
illustration of the cruelty of foreign 
intervention than is supplied by this 
very war. The United States, departing 
from their usual wise rule, intervened 
on behalf of the defeated Peruvians. 
But in Admiral Garcia’s words, “ the 
promise of the United States Minister 
proved a delusion and a snare. It 
ended the war by leaving Feru at the 
absolute merey of her enemy.” Since 
that time Peru has been buoyed up by 
the hope of receiving assistance from 
abroad. If she had been from the 
first resolutely left alone, and com- 
pelled to face the fact that she had to 
make what terms she could with her 
conqueror, without hope of help from 
without, the war might have been over 
three years since. But with a cruel 
kindness foreign sympathisers pro- 
tested against the Chilian terms, 
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Peruvian patriotism snatched like a 
drowning man at the straw, and the 
war has been protracted to this day. 
Rumours are current as to a treaty 
of peace signed with Iglesias, “ presi- 
dent of Northern Peru,” for the ces- 
sion of Southern Peru toChili. But no 
such instrument affords any prospects 
of a restoration of peace to the 
southern Pacific, and the quarrel be- 
tween Chili and Peru is likely to 
remain open for some time to tempt 
ambitious governments prone to inter- 
vention to burn their fingers in their 
neighbours’ broils. 

There only remains to be noticed, in 
concluding this rapid review of theaffairs 
of the month, the Pope’s condemnation 
of the Parnell Testimonial Fund, and 
the angry protests against papal inter- 
vention which the Pope’s circular to 
the Irish Bishops has evoked in 
Ireland. On the day after Brady, the 
murderer of Mr. Burke, was hanged 
at Dublin, amid the sympathising 
laments of thousands of his country- 
men in Ireland and beyond the sea, 
the newspapers published a circular 
from the Pope to the Irish Bishops, 
roundly condemning the part that many 
priests, one archbishop, and not a few 
of the hierarchy had been playing in 
collecting subscriptions fer the Parnell 
Testimonial, and peremptorily for- 
bidding such conduct in the future. 
The blow against Irish agitation thus 
at last delivered after long delay 
roused fierce resentment in the 
national party. Archbishop Croke per- 
force was silent, and the priests were 
dumb, but the Irish Catholic laity lost 
no time in apprising the world in 
general, and the Holy Father in par- 
ticular, that they regarded his in- 
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terference in Irish politics as an 
unwarrantable impertinence. Mr. 
Sexton, in an able speech, deplored 
that the paternal heart of the Holy 
Father should have been misinformed 
by dishonest and incapable informants, 
and expressed his confident belief that 
if he had been able to gain access to 
the Vatican this deplorable circular 
would never have been issued. But 
it was directed solely to the clergy. 
The laity were free, and the laity, 
while respecting the authority of the 
head of their Church in matters of 
theology, bowed to the authority of 
Mr. Parnell in matters of policy. The 
movement was too sacred to be 
arrested even by the veto of the Pope. 
With the priests or without them the 
agitation would go on. To a similar 
effect wrote Mr. Healy and Mr. 
Davitt from their prison cells, and 
clamorous threats to “ Boycott the 
Pope” by refusing the usual levy of 
Peter’s pence were raised on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It remains to 
be seen whether the tardy attempt of 
the Pontiff to assert his authority 
over the faithful sons of the Church 
in the Isle of the Saints will not suc- 
ceed in giving a much needed stimulus 
to the fund which he sought to sup- 
press. It has long been evident else- 
where that the great political and 
economic movements of our time can 
no more be controlled by the occupant 
of the chair of St. Peter than the 
course of the Gulf Stream or the rush 
of a comet round its ellipse. Hilde- 


brand could bring an emperor bare- 


footed to Canossa, but Leo the 
Thirteenth cannot even suppress a 
testimonial to Mr. Parnell. 











